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ROBBINS’S PLANE GEOMETRY 


By EDWARD R. ROBBINS, A. B., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, The William Penn Charter School. 


$0.75 


This text-book is intended to meet the needs of all secondary 
schools, It is written especially for the pupil, and is designed to 
stimulate his mental activity, and to arouse his enthusiasm in the 
study. The text is clear, consistent, teachable, and sound. So 
suggestively and comprehensively is the work outlined that the 
teacher is saved many explanations, while the pupil receives help 
wherever it is needed. The theorems and their demonstrations — 
the real subject matter of geometry —are taken up as early as 
possible. The simple, fundamental truths are explained rather 
than formally demonstrated, and each theorem is applied in the 
demonstration of other theorems as promptly as seems desirable. 
The numbers of the paragraphs containing these reasons are cited 
wherever experience has shown that the pupil is likely to require 
the assistance, and may be referred to by the pupil if necessary. 


DAVISON’S PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY 


By ALVIN DAVISON, A.M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Biology in Lafayette College. 


$1.00 


This is an elementary text-book for secondary schools, treating 
of the structure, life history, and relations of animals, and form- 
ing a course which may be adapted for either a half or a whole 
year. The numerous forms and phases of animal life have been 
presented in a scientific yet simple and interesting manner. 
Directions as to methods, equipment, and collateral reading are 
followed by a chapter on classification. Then typical forms of 
the various orders of invertebrates and vertebrates are briefly 
described, and illustrated by numerous photographs and draw- 
ings. The last part of the book treats of the development and 
senses of animals, parasitism, vanishing species, protection from 
enemies, and origin of diverse forms. A comparatively small 
amount of laboratory work is indicated, and the animals to be 


used are such as may be secured almost anywhere. 
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MILLIKAN AND GALE’S 
First Course in Physics 


An entirely new presentation of the science, 
which has been received with enthusiasm by 
hosts of teachers, and has worked a com- 
plete revolution in the physics departments 
of schools in which it has been tested. 


What one teacher says : — 


‘*Our selection of Millikan and Gale’s First 
Course in Physics has proved a most happy one. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction to note the grow- 
ing interest as the subject develops. The much 
discussed question, how to create interest in pl} ys- 
ics on the part of the student, seems to be satisfac- 
torily answered by the authors in the production 
of this text.”’ 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT JonNn D. Brooks, Milford, 
Delaware: Scrupulous tidiness is the best adorn- 
ment of the schoolroom. 


SUPERINTENDENT C, N. /udianapolts : 
The growth of the pupils never can and never does 
go on separate from the growth of the teacher. 


SUPERINTENDFNT S. F. BiopGetr, Framing- 
ham, Mass.: The beauty of the school yard is 
far reaching in its influence upon the character of 
the pupils. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Exson, Cleveland: 
Continuous growth is the demand which the pub- 
lic makes of the teacher. A living salary which 
shall make possible these vital means of growth is 
the right of every teacher. Both conditions must 
be met if the schools are to yield their best service 
to the children. 


Miss Marcaret A. Harey, Chicago, National 
head of the Teachers Union: 1 believe that the 
question of efficiency only should determine 
whether a man or woman should be permitted to 
teach. I know of no reason why married women 
should be discriminated against in the teaching 
profession any more than in the other professions 
or occupations. We need all the good teachers we 
can get, married or single. 


SUPERINTENDENT GILMAN C.. FisHer, Danbury, 
Ct.: Create a background of beauty and interest 
that, shining through, shall make the schoolroom 
a happy place, but keep up the old-time drill. Let 
bright, sharp work that shall result in waking up 
the children take the place of drawling in reading, 
aimless figuring in arithmetic, the blind study of 
definitions in grammar, and purely memoriter work 
unrelieved by reasoning in other subjects. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J. Brownscompe, Monr- 
pelier, Vt.: Educators are getting away from the 
old scholastic idea in the subject-matter to be 
taught, and the tree of education is being pruned 
of many dead or decrepit branches and twigs. It 
may be laid down ds a safe principle that we 
should drop entirely: 1. Whatever cannot be shown 
to have a plain relation to some real need of life, 
ethical, esthetic, or ‘itilitarian. 2. Whatever is not 
reasonably within the comprehension of the child. 
3. Whatever is unlikely to appeal tothe child’s 
interest, unless it is positively demanded by the 
first very weighty reason. 


THE OLD INFANT.*—(I.) 
BY WILL CARLETON. ; 

School District No. 5, town of Dover, county of 
Livingston, was brimful of snow to-day, and the lit- 
tle wooden temple of learning in its centre, crouch- 
ing and trembling upon old, unreliable timbers, 
was surrounded by scores of drifts, as white as 
bleached muslin and colder than shrouds. 

“Teacher, ther’s some one a-knockin’ at the 
door,” cooed a bright-eyed little girl at last from 
the midst of the study-hush; and in response to a 
courteous opening entered a few hundred snow- 
flakes and a strange, rough-looking old man, 
whose hair and beard were drifts in themselves. 
He looked at this youthful teacher with keen, ut- 
terly uncovered curiosity and surprise. 

“Be you re’lly the school-mom?” he at length 
asked, in a half-dazed tone. 

“TI am the teacher of this school,” replied Miss 
Edwards, with a gentle but rather compact dignity, 
which loomed gracefully up and cast something 
like the weperrt of reproof. “Will you be seated, 
sir?” 

“What Pve come in for is just this ’ere,” he re- 
sumed, in a low voice, though loud enough for the 
curious children all to hear him. “When I was a 
little chap, o’ the age o’ these ’uns, it wa’n’t fash’- 
nable, you see, for poor folks’ chil’ren to go to 
school. There was thirteen of us. One on us 
kep’ studyin’ at home, an’ got so full of eddication 
he couldn’t hold much else. He’s independently 
poor now, an’ runs a small but desirable insurance 
business. I missed my chance; I never even went 
arter the aflerbet, an’ didn’t hev it brought to me. 

“You see, school-mom, it ain’t pleasant to feel 
that you went through yer pilgrimage, an’ left that 
out; an’ I want my eddication now, even though 
some’at late in the day. I’m agoin’ to board at 
Shubal Turner’s the rest of the winter, an’ come 
to school, if you will let me.- I want to begin at 
the foot-hills, work up the gulch a little at a time, 
an’ gather all there is in it as fur as I go.” 

“How many people there are,” thought 
young teacher, “who would like to be school-boys 
again; but this poor old man just wants it for 
once—wants something he has no memory of— 
something that he has always yearned for.” She 
pitied him, and determined to do everything possi- 
ble in the matter. 

The exceedingly old child was told to come next 
morning, and take his first lessons in the course 
which he wished to begin so late in the earthly ex- 
istence. 

His delight bordered too on pathos to 
provoke even a smile from the deep- hearted school- 
teacher. There were almost tears in her eyes when 
she bade him good-night, after dismissing the gen- 
uine children, and then she saw the white-haired 
man and would-be youth wade off through the 
snow. 


the 


*Copyright, Harper & Brothers. 
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The next morning, amid starings from all the 
scholars, and hard-to-be-repressed titterings from 
the playful ones, the Old Infant, as he was immedi- 
ately named by some of the more advanced young 
ladies, took a narrow, hard seat at one of the 
larger desks, and began his studies. 

“Of course, I don’t know nothin’ of any ac- 
count,” was the way he put it. “Tf anybody 
Knowed everything, what would they want ter 
come to school fur? I’m agoin’ to commence 
right down to the bed-rock, school-mom. I mean 
to stake out my claim to the alferbet this very 
mornin’. Sling out yer alferbet; produce yer a’s, 
b’s, d’s, an’ c’s, an’ look at me stick my brain-shov- 
els inter ’em!’’ 

The “slinging out of the alferbet” was upon the 
whole a rather trying task to the young lady. She 
found that this roughly crystallized old nature was 
not inclined to accept everything told him as irre- 
fragably true, like the callow, super-impressible 
minds of those in their first infancy. 

His criticisms were funny at first, and caused 
Miss Edwards considerable solitary amusement; 
but they took time, and too much of the attention 
of the scholars, to make them finally desirable or 
even safe to be allowed. 

He began after a little time to read words, 
having first learned the letters; for the word 
method had not at that time swept over the coun- 
try. He was after a while able to participate in the 
mildly interesting fact that the cat would in all 
probability catch the rat; that a large boy had a 
small black coat; that the girl could eat the ripe 
pear with her sharp teeth; and other matters of 
juvenile gossip, which, while received with grati- 
tude, were rather disappointing, on the whole. 

“Why can’t we read some grown-up stuff, 
school-mom ?” 

It was hard to make him understand the impos- 
sibility of immediately scaling the heights of liter- 
ature with the alpenstock of this newly acquired 
alphabet; but at last he reluctantly realized the sit- 
uation, and consented to toil along slowly toward 
the far-off mountain-top. 

The attitude of his fellow-pupils was at first one 
of amusement, and in some cases of derision, to- 
ward this queer old man who had come among 
them so queerly; but as soon as the novelty wore 
off they settled down to a quiet, every-day contem- 
plation of him. Besides, it came to be the fashion 
to like him. He was so natient with everybody, 
so loving, even; joined them so heartily and skil- 
fully in all their games and romps; so fraternized 
with the boys, and was so fatherly toward the girls, 
that he was soon voted a hale old fellow well met 
in that quiet election which always takes place in 
every crowd concerning a new-comer. 

The Old Infant’s delight-at listening to the reci- 
tations was funny and pathetic. He soon joined 
the class in mental arithmetic, and gave the schol- 
ars a genuine surprise with the fact that he could 
“reckon in his head” better than all of them put 
together when it came to dollars and cents. 

The Infant’s first efforts in penmanship furnished 
the school with material for many thrilling tales of 
accident and adventure. He smashed dozens of 
steel pens, in trying to get the right dynamics upon 
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them, with a rapidity that would have caused 
thrifty Joseph Gillott to rub his hands in pleasure; 
while tracing the letters with the pen he made sim- 
ilar motions in the air with his tongue; he precipi- 
tated small freshets of ink in the vicinity of his 
desk, until the immediate environment was dressed 
in a full suit of mourning. He finally learned to 
write his name in quaint fragments, and a _ few 
other words; but it was evident that he was never 
to become an accomplished pen artist. 

During recess and noons the two had occasion- 
ally some very lively discussions on the value or 
worthlessness of education. 

But the Infant made considerable progress, of 
one kind and another; and he certainly learned 
one lesson that few of Miss Edwards’s pupils 
missed, and that was to love: his teacher. He 
asked her to stay and talk to him a few minutes 
one evening, not many weeks before the close of 
the term. He was not long in satisfying her curi- 
osity as to the nature of the interview. 

“School-mom,” he said, looking toward a nail 
in the floor, modestly, but determinedly. “I ain’t’ 
quite so young as you be, but I’ve got consider’ble 
life in me yet. ‘They ain’t very many o’ these 
young fellers in the school that would like to take 
a back holt with me this evenin’. I’m good for 
quite a lot o’ years, if nothin’ happens too sudden, 
an’ I believe I cud make you a good husban’, if 
you'd jest take the trouble to say yes.” 

The poor old fellow had thrown ‘himself on his 
knees, to Miss Edwards’s half-pity, half-dismay. 
How could he so have misunderstood her kind- 
ness? How could he have the heart to take ad- 
vantage of it? She had a mind to rush away with- 
out a word, and never speak to him again; but an 
accidental look into his good-natured, shrewdly 
simple old face, half amused and half placated her. 
To be diverted by one whom we at first dislike very 
often opens the door of our sympathies. It was so 
with this good-hearted girl. She took the man’s 
old, withered, scarred-up hand in her white palm, 
and said, kindly: “You must excuse me; for I— 
I—am—engaged.” 

“But s’posin’ you wasn’t engaged,” persisted the 
old man, with a little desperate twang to his 
words. “S’posin? you never hadn’t be’en in 
love with no one; would you hev hed me then?” 

“Well, -you know, our ages are too far apart,” 
began the girl, withdrawing the hand suddenly. 

“But s’posin’ they hadn’t been,” persisted the 
old man. “S’posin’, fur instance, I was as young 
as you be, or you wuz old, like me—do you think, 
school-mom, that in that case we’d hev been able 
to strike up a match ?” 

“T—I don’t think our aims in life are sufficiently 
similar,” faltered the poor girl. “Not near enough 
together to allow us to agree.” 

“Still, s’posin’ that they wuz,” persisted the old 
man; “s’posin’ we wuz both in the same business 
—hboth right at it together—don’t you think we 
could make a go of it then?’ 

“I—don’t—think—we ever could be congenial,” 
stumbled the young lady. She would never desert 
her true-love, even hypothetically ! 

“But s’posin’—” began the old man. 

“T tell you, I never would have married you on 
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any account!” almost shouted the girl, rising, and - 
stamping her foot on the clean schoolroom floor. 
“And if you ever say anything more to me about 
it I'll not speak to you again, and P’l—I’li—turn 

- you out of school!” 

To her surprise the old gentleman looked de- 
lighted. He rose from his knees and gazed at her 
admiringly. 

“You’re a nice, honest girl,” he exclaimed, “an’ 
I respect you more than ever. Ef you’d ha’ tried 
to beat about the bush I shouldn’t ha’ held you half 
as high. But this is good, straightforward, thun- 
der-an’-lightnin’ talk, an’ I honor it. An’ you've 
give me another new sensation, school-mom—one 
that I’ve be’en wantin’ ever since I got to be a 
man.” 

“A new sensation?” inquired the teacher, who 
was beginning to feel freer and safer with him 
again. 

“The sensation of proposin’ to a gal in reg’lar 
style, an’ o’ bein’ accepted or rejected the same as 
any one, on my own merits,” replied the old man, 
cheerfully and enthusiastically. “I’m refused 
straight an’ square, without any if’s or an’s about 
it; an’ that’s the second best thing to bein’ ac- 
cepted; an’ it’s consider’ble of a circumstance in 
the life of an old bachelor that never had the pluck 
to propose to a gal before. - Now, I s’pose, the next 
thing in order is fur you to tell me that you'll be 
my sister, ain’t it?” 

“Your granddaughter, you mean,” replied the 
girl, with the shadow of a touch of good-natured 
malice. She had not quite forgiven him for pro- 
posing to her. 7 

“Granddaughter it is!” replied the old man, “an’ 
if I don’t make one of the best ancestors in your 
hul pedigree, then I'll go out o’ the patriarch busi- 
ness entirely, an’ I’m nothin’ only a tenderfoot at. 
it, either. You’ve been straightfo’ward an’ kind 
to me, my 'girl—a newish sort o’ kind—an’ it ain’t 
a part o’ this old man’s intention to forgit anything 
that’s happened-to him in the right shape.” 

He said this with as pompous an air as if he 
were the owner of sundry millions instead of a 
poor, half-ragged old creature, the terminus of 
whose life could not be far away. 

It was not long before he demonstrated that he 
needed help rather than possessed the power of 
bestowing it.. He was absent from school one— 
two—three days, and sent for the young teacher. 
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She found him in bed, in a dreary rvom at Shu- 
bal Turner’s, and very sick, with what would nowa- 
days be called the pneumonia. 

“You wasn’t agoin’ to let the old man die all 
alone, not on no account, was you, now, school- 
mom?” he muimured, feebly. “You hev been the 
head boss of the best Home for Aged People I 
ever struck, little gal. Jest as if any one was tryin’ 
to travel arter night overtook ’em, on'a bad road 
through the mountains, an’ he hed 2 great tempta- 
tion to lay right down an’ leave gittin’ along to 
take keer of itself; (hen, you see, s’posin’ he come 
to a pleasant little cottage, where there was a light, 
an’ he crep’ up an’ peeked through the window, an’ 
seed everythin’ cozy an’ comfortable, an’ a blessed 
angel in there, a-comin’ to the door to let him in, 
as if she was a-expectin’ of him—” 

“Now, that will do,” interrupted the young lady, 
laughing, and taking one of his hands in both hers; 
“or, rather, it won’t do. You must not think too 
much about angels, especially in connection with 
me. I’m unmitigatedly human, am no seraph, and 
feel afraid sometimes that I never will be one.” 

“You’re a hundred times as much of an angel* 
as I be of a scholar,” groaned the old man, and 
turned wearily toward the wall. 

Then he seemed to doze for a little while, but 
soon awoke, pressed the white hands that still lay 
in his weak grasp, and said: 

“How’s things up to the school? Is the alferbet 
all right, yet? Does the Avery yo’ng uns hev as 
much trouble as ever a-doin’ sums in their heads? 
An’ how’s Gerty Tompkins, the little gal that used 
to help me assay them long words? My! but that 
ere word ‘thought’ was an unmerciful hard one, 
school-mom, wasn’t it? T—h—u—o—g—t—h 
thought!” he said; in a tone as if his spelling were 
a perfect triumph of correctness. 

“You must go to sleep now,” interrupted the 
young teacher, with tears in her voice. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the poor old man, 
meekly. “Ef I can. It’s al’ays a tip-top good 
thing, ef any one kin sleep betwixt troubles.” 

He closed his eyes wearily, and was soon wan- 
dering among the many pasts that he had known, 
some of which existed a full generation before Miss 
Edwards’s infancy. 

She held her best pupil’s hard and rugged hand 
until he was dead. 


AN ANTI CHILD LABOR CREED. 


The campaign against child labor has been given a 
nine articles read:— 

I.—We believe in the right of every child to health 

Il.—We believe that child labor interferes with that 


fighting creed by the Anti Child Slavery League. Its 


and education. 
right. 


11l.—We believe that child labor is jn itself cruel and wasteful; that it is mentally, morally, and physically in- 


jurious to the child; and that it is a distinct menace to 

IV.—We believe that no child ‘under fourteen should 
office, hotel or apartment house, in any place of public 
ing, or distributing articles of sale or commerce at home 
mercantile establishment. 

V.—We believe that no child between fourteen . and 
ditions specified unless the child can read fluently and 

VI.—wWe believe that no child under sixteen should be 
longer than eight hours in any twenty-four hours, or 


_VIiL—We believe that no child under sixteen should 
health, or morals. 
VIII. 


the nation. 

work in a factory, workshop, mercantile house, store, 
amusement, or should be employed in making, prepar- 
or in any place in the nature of a factory, workshop, or 


sixteen should be permitted to work under the con- 
write legibly simple sentences in the English language. 
employed between the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. or 
longer than forty-eight hours a week. 

be employed in occupations dangerous to life, limb, 


We believe in the establishment of a permanent children’s bureau to be conducted by the national 


government, for the purpose of investizating and reporting upon the general conditions directly involving the 


welfare of children, especially all metters connected 


with child labor. 


IX.—We believe that uniform laws against child labor should be enacted without delay in every state, ter- 


ritory, and colonial possession of the United States. 
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MORALS IN CITY SCHOOLS.—(VII.) 


No. 43. 


The article you send me, concerning the conduct 
of pupils, is altogether overdrawn, so far as my 
experience goes in this school. Our children are 
orderly and respectful, as a rule. Occasionally 
some hoy coming from a bad home gives us 
trouble, and I have seen children whose influence 
and conduct were so bad that their best good 
called for extreme measures, such as suspension, 
ete. 

There is a lack of authority in our school system 
which is deplorable. No one is ready to assume 
the odium which is called for at times in dealing 
with hard cases. Public sentiment is opposed to 
“extreme measures,” so called. A boy whose in- 
fluence is very bad should be removed to some in- 
stitution where he may be compelled to behave. 
Mle should not be allowed to contaminate others 
who may be associated with him. I have known 
a few such cases in my long term of service. 

The article, however, does not give a fair pres- 
entation of the condition of things in the average 
school, in my opinion. I am glad to be able to say 
that my school is very free from tough cases; that 
the great majority—in fact, all the pupils to-day— 
love order, and co-operate with the teachers 
heartily in the effort to have an attractive and stu- 
dious school. 


No. 44. 


I should think that I ought not to be suffered 
to continue one hour in the administration of a 
school if I were conversant with such practices, 


and confessed myself so impotent to prevent, and 


permitted them to continue as Miss de- 
scribes. 

A man whom you know has had experience in 
the several kinds of schools, and found the great- 
est vulgarity in the girls’ school. I have frequently 
heard teachers say that they preferred the boys’ 
schools. 

Lying, cheating, and stealing are not common 
happenings. 

It would be passing strange if there were not 

impurity and its consequent expression among 
children coming from such heredity and environ- 
ment as many do; but it is rarely voiced as the 
writer describes. 
‘ My boys are restrained and are willing to be 
disciplined, and are not resentful of punishment. 
We try to have a boy see the justice of his punish- 
ment, and are not brutal in its infliction. My boys 
do not ape hoodlumism, but are polite and manly, 
for the most part. 

I am on the alert for the cigarette victim, and he 
knows it. I reason with them, punish them, and 
communicate with their homes. My school does 
not possess many. 


My comment upon much of the communication 
is, Where was the master and was he a man? 


No. 45. 


I feel obliged to say that these occurrences 
doubtless can be duplicated in some schools, with 
some teachers, in every large city of this country; 
but to say that any of them occur as stated, in any 
Boston classroom in charge of a_ successful, ex- 
perienced teacher is an insult to the profession. 

For any teacher to confess to such occurrences 
in his room is to admit his inability. 


No. 46. 


The records of the police courts show that liars, 
thieves, forgers, murderers, adulterers, etc., have 
been found in the clerical profession (and possibly 
also among teachers), but yet it is a question 
whether an article calling attention to all these 
short-comings would promote the cause of good 
morals, if published. 

And so, I think that you may be right in suppos- 
ing that to publish in the Journal the article, a por- 
tion of which you have submitted to me, might 
give a false impression. 

And yet, as I recall my experiences and observa- 
tions, and consider also what I see every day, I 
am inclined to think that all there written is a re- 
citalof facts, and a composite story ‘of to-day, 
drawn and combined from various schools. 

In order to sée whether I was alone in my view, 
I submitted it to my sub-master and to one of my 
most discreet, intelligent, kindly, and _ successful 
assistants. And I found that they agree with me as 
to the facts as we see them in this school. 

Perhaps one-quarter of the boys in our grammar 
classes want to do right; another quarter take de- 
light in wrong-doing and making trouble, and the 
intermediate half are of all grades between the two, 
two-thirds of them being disposed to side with the 
bad quarter. 

The good fourth are quiet and attentive to their 
own work; the bad fourth are active, aggressive, 
and disposed to tempt and compel others to join 
them, and so the baser sever-twelfths rule the 
roost and dominate the situation, ready, like a 
“Jack in a box,” to pop up and make trouble as 
soon as the strong hand is raised from the lid. 

The picture drawn from the entire article is un- 
doubtedly a composite one, made up of selections 
from experiences.in various schools, and not true, 
as a whole, in any single one, and hence it is mis- 
leading, for the unthinking majority of those who 
read it would hastily conclude that some one 
school or a group of schools had all these bad fea- 
tures. Hence to publish it would be unfair to our 
schools and teachers. 

It is evident that there is a wide-spread igno- 
rance and misapprehension as to the actual work 
and difficulties of the teachers in our hard schools, 
and that to publish portions of the article would be 
a real benefit to the schools, and to the community, 
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if safe-guarded with the statement that it was com- 
posite. 

Two principals, to whom you sent the article, 
tell me that they have had no such experiences. 
They are “good men and true,” and so must be 
believed, but if two good men have taught for 
fifty years each, and not seen the spirit that I see 
every day, I sigh to think that my lines have not 
been in places such as theirs. 

People sometimes doubt whether only a few pu- 
pils of the baser sort can upset a school of fifty. 
But they can. Pour into a glass of clear water 
half a teaspoonful of milk, and the whole is 
clouded. Pour into a glass of milk half a tea- 
spoonful of clear water, and there is no apprecia- 
ble effect. A few excellent boys change but 
slightly the tone and spirit of a class; an equal 
number of bad ones make the whole class _ spirit 
bad. 

I do not like to write like this; I do not like to 
say such bad things about my school; I appreciate 
the possible retort, that it is the weakness of my 
corps of teachers which makes things as they are. 
But when I see the excellence of their daily work, 
morally as well as professionally (commended by 
every visitor), and their fine spirit and noble effort, 
I am forced to say that it is the material which is 
at fault, and that, but for the ability of the teachers, 
things would be far worse. 

I read every week in the Journal of schools 
away off which you have visited and inspected. 
Will you not come and let me show you ours right 
here at home? 
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I have 1,100 children in my district. The spe- 
cific allegations in the article sent me will apply 
to my school only in an. infinitesimal degree. 
The worst thing I have to deal with is fighting. 
This is caused by the use of distasteful. race epi- 
thets. There is very little of it, however. It is 
confined to ten, no, less than ten, about six. The 
next worst thing is hazing a green substitute in 
the schoolroom, The children call it “raising.” 
We have very little downright lying, practically no 
cheating under skilled teachers, some stealing, 
mainly small sums of money carelessly left by the 
cwners in improper places. Now and thén a pair 
of rubbers, forgotten by the owner at the end of 
the session, cannot be found in the morning. We 
seldom lose a book. 

Most of the very worst things mentioned in the 
article never occur with us. I think there must 
have been spit-balls thrown in the twenty years I 
have been master, but I have never seen one. I 
now recall the fact that a teacher who had been 
away from school on account of sickness, on re- 
turning showed me a few spit-balls on the ceiling. 
My main building with 650 day pupils also has a 
night school in the fall, winter, and spring. These 
night pupils are a fine body of young folks. There 
is seldom a week workmen are not making repairs, 
sometimes during tHe day, but mainly out of 
school hours, often all or a part of the night. You 
can see it is difficult to locate responsibility under 
such conditions. My school must not be put near 
the shadow even of such schools as described. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


MISS BETTY DUTTON, CLEVELAND. 


When Estelle Carpenter realized the situation in 
the administration of relief in San Francisco after 


o . the Quake in its wrath uptore 
The roots of the town, and the Reaper 
Mowed it with flame... ” 


and resolved that the teachers, who, by the hun- 
dreds, were in dire distress, should have decent 
and prompt attention, one of the two women who 
responded in a noble manner was Betty Dutton of 
Cleveland, who sent almost as by magic more than 
eight thousand good garments for the women 
teachers. The story ofthat invoice and the royal 
way in which it was unpacked in Miss Carpenter’s 
home on the Heights at Willard street needs both 
a poet and an artist to do the occasion justice. 

Betty Dutton’s praises were on the lips of hun- 
dreds of teachers in those relief days, but not one 
of them knew, as I knew, how “just like” her it 
was. 

I bought the Journal of Education in, early 
March, 1886, and soon thereafter there came to 
our attention a deeply “deserving case,” as it was 
styled. An aged woman who had taught for more 
than sixty years was in poverty in Chicago, and 
the Journal of Education assumed the responsi- 


bility of providing for necessities, and the first re- 
sponse to our call for contributions was from Betty 
Duton, whose school and fellow teachers gave 
most generously. That was my introduction to a 
woman who is now known for her good works 
from the Lakes to the Pacific. 

Miss Dutton, principal of the Kentucky Street 
school, Cleveland, for thirty-five years, is one of 
the most professionally honored, as well as one of 
the most professionally devoted women grammar 
principals in the country. She is the only woman 
grammar school principal who has ever been a 
member of the Council of Education of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, indeed, the only 
grammar school teacher, I think, who has ever had 
this opportunity. Her connection with the coun- 
cil has been as long as that of any other member, 
and her service in that connection has been note- 
worthy. 

When Miss Dutton began teaching in the old 
Hicks Street school in Cleveland there were not a 
hundred teachers in the city, and no women prin- 
cipals. That was before the advent of Andrew J.” 
Rickoff, who first made Cleveland famous,—in- 
deed, the first of his famous acts was voting Miss 
Dutton principal of the Kentucky Street schooi 
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upon the promotion of Alex. Forbes to the super- 
visorship: A woman principal was then practi- 
cally unknown in the cities of the country, but from 
that day the city has virtually never known a man 
principal of one of the grammar schools. The suc- 
cess of the first appointee established a principle in 


principals that has made the Cleveland idea 
historic. 


BROOKS ON CONLEY AND PARKER. 
Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks of Boston, 
in his first and admirable school report, pays the 
late Superintendent George H. Conley a just and 
noble tribute, and at the same time speaks words 
of deserved commendation for Walter S. Parker, 


who was superintendent from December 20, 1905, 


to March 21, 1906 :— 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
straightforward and honest administration of Mr. 
Conley under conditions of difficulty seldom en- 
countered by a superintendent of schools—con- 
ditions but dimly understood and appreciated by 
those not close to the inner workings of the 
schools. Suffice it to say, that from the day he 
became superintendent until the day of his death 
he showed such grasp of the situation, such power 
as an execttive, such firmness of resistance against 
influences harmful to the schools, such wisdom in 
appointments, and such fairness towards all men 
that he grew rapidly in the confidence of all those 
identified with the schools or most interested in 
them. When those who had doubted the wisdom 
of his appointment saw how wisely and how well 
he had done under adverse circumstances, their 
hope for a greater work under more favorable con- 
ditions grew apace. 


The selection of Walter S. Parker as acting - 


superintendent was most fortunate. His long con- 
nection with the public school system had rendered 
him completely familiar with its details, and his po- 
sition as senior member of the board of superin- 
tendents and most intimate adviser of Superintend- 
ent Conley placed him in close touch with the plans 
and ideals of the preceding administration. Mr. 
Parker came into office at a time of peculiar diffi- 
culty. The hitter personal and factional contro- 
versies marking the closing months of the preced- 
ing year were yet fresh in mind; the new board had 
been elected for the purpose of improving the ad- 
ministration of the schools, and was anxious to set 
about this at once; the board of superintendents 
was scriously hindered in its work because of the 
two vacancies thereon: and the school teachers 
were disturbed by various rumors. This condition 
of uncertainty was increased by the expectation 
that the superintendent would be soon elected and 
the desirability of postponing action on general 
-policies until that time. Under such conditions it 
was fortunate that Boston could have the services 
of such a man as Mr. Parker. His optimism, his 
tact, his force, and his integrity were never before 
more needed or more clearly shown. 


November 22, 1906 
AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING. 


BY ANDREW W. EDSON, 
Associate City Superintendent of Schools. 


After hearing Professor Brander Matthews, 
Colonel Sprague, and others on the subject of 
simplified spelling, after reading considerable lit- 
erature bearing upon the question, and after a full 
consideration of the subject, the board of superin- 
tendents of our city decided unanimously to rec- 
ommend to the board of education that the list 
of three hundred words recommended by the sim- 
plified spelling board be authorized for use in our 
schools. And the more we consider the argu- 
ments pro and con, the more firmly convinced ‘we 
are that we acted wisely. The action of President 
Roosevelt, head printer Stillings, and so many 
learned, professional, and business men in all walks 
of life serves to confirm us in the position taken. 

No subject offers greater opportunity for fun 
and ridicule than does the spelling of English 
words. One can laugh at the present spelling or 
at any attempt to reform it. The written word 
appeals to the eye, and is an easy mark for the car- 
toonist and punster. In many cases it is difficult to 
determine whether the writer is in earnest, or is 
trying to be funny, or is merely trying to fill space. 

No subject could be selected on which people 
would have more decided views, or a greater vari- 
ety of views. Some of the leading arguments 
against the proposed changes in spelling with such 
answers as occur to me:— 

The principal objections raised against simplifi- 
cation and presumably against the proposed list 
presented by the simplified spelling board, so far 
as I have observed, are the following :— 

1. Usage, not ukase, fixes spelling; tradition 
must be respected in spelling as in everything else. 

Usage, like fashion, changes when | intelligent 
leaders set the pace. Nearly the same criticism 
and ridicule will centre about any serious attempt 
to introduce the metric system of weights and 
measures, a change that nearly all educators and 
business men favor heartily; and spelling reform 
will not begin to upset business as will the metric 
system, 

If it is said that it is useless to move ahead of the 
public, the query naturally arises, Who is the pub- 
lic? Is it the writers of books, or editors, or lexi- 
cographers, or business and professional men, or 
educators? Or is it all these combined? Must 
any change be spontaneous and general before it 
is deemed proper, or must the initiative come about 
on the recommendation of a few leaders? 

A conservative is said to be the one who “sits 
on the trail of progress and forever shouts Whoa!” 
And while a large body moves slowly, and while 
conservatism is powerful, progress must win out 
when simpler, better, and more natural ways are 
offered. 

2. Our language in its present form has an “es- 
thetic appearance” and “historic dignity” about it 
that would be entirely upset by any revision of the 
spelling. Any change from accustomed forms 
seems to jar the optic nerve. “On, sentimental 
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grounds,” therefore, we are asked to protect it 
from spoliation. 

Even a superficial student must recognize .that 
language is not a work of art, like a painting, a 
cathedral, something as fixed as a pyramid of 
Egypt. It is a living, growing thing—and life pre- 
supposes change. 

The revision of the Bible had to meet all these 
objections, and more, and yet the changes were 
not radical enough to upset the nerves of any ex- 
-cept those who hold closely to tradition and literal 
interpretation. 

3. Simplification will obscure the meaning and 
origin of words. 

As a matter of fact comparatively few people 
care to delve | into the derivation of words. For 
these few the history of our language is stored in 
books by learned writers, and all interested in the 
origin and particular meaning can easily get in- 
formation. There is no danger whatever of losing 
sight of the history of the derivation. 

4. All standard books of literature, our diction- 
aries, and text-books already in print would be- 
come useless. 

This argument seems plausible, but it is not as 
weighty as at first appears. Dictionaries are being 
revised from year to yak. They reflect, not lead, 
the best thought of the day. But yesterday I read 
a circular announcing a revision of Webster’s In- 
ternational with the addition of 25,000 words. The 
changes proposed would mean more alternative 
spellings for a time, but the inconvenience result- 
ing would not be serious. 

5. The United States should not try to lead in 
this reform, as all other English-speaking countries 
would resent this attempt at leadership. 


It is evident, however, that some one must lead. 


if progress is to be made. The United States is 
leading in many things in these latter days. We 
are a progressive people. We are not held so 
closely to precedents as are our English brethren 
across the sea. We have a leader at the White 
House who, fortunately, is not held to precedents 
in spelling any more than in politics. And other 
English-speaking peoples will follow. Enough of 
the leading English philologists and lexicograph- 
ers like Professor Skeats, Professor Murray, and 
Professor Butler have accepted positions on |the 
simplified spelling board to indicate sympathy and 
hearty co-operation with the movement. 

6. The board should submit its final list at once 
so that we may see the end from the beginning. 

There seems to be great anxiety for the future. 
Some people see or seem to see in future lists many 
inconsistencies and absurdities. Words not in- 
cluded in the list presented by the simplified spell- 
ing board, as nu, ot, filosofy, fotografy, etc., stag- 
ger them. In fact, nearly all criticism centres on 
what does not exist, but on what is feared. 

The board cannot now present complete lists, 
nor can we reach finality in many matters. Men 
of brains must continue to watch progress in this as 
in other lines, and adapt means to the end required. 

?. If any change is to be made, why must we 
accept the list suggested by this “highly subsidized 
board”? In other words, why not leave the mat- 
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ter to the poets, and other literary writers, to edi- 
tors and journalists, or to philologists and lexicog- 
raphers? 

Some one must take the initiative. If susbtan- 
tial progress is to be made, organzation is neces- 
sary. Learned men must give time and thought 
to the subject. The simplified spelling board is 
made up of college presidents and professors, lexi- 
cographers and philologists, professional and busi- 
ness men, some of the ablest to be found. It 
would seem safe to follow in their steps, especially 
when they make such a modest proposition. 

8. If any list is to be submitted, why include 
those words already reformed and in common use? 

The point is to fix, and firmly fix, the simpler 
form, so that the second of the alternatives will 
soon ‘disappear. Of the three hundred simple 
forms included in the list, more than one-half are 
preferred by Webster’s dictionary, more than six- 
tenths by the Century, and two-thirds by the 
Standard, while nearly all the rest, except some of 
the inflected forms (which are often ignored) are 
allowed by all the dictionaries as alternative spell- 
ings. If the preference be given to the simpler 
form, the alternative will soon disappear. 

9. And, finally, children in the schools cannot 
set the fashion; it is for them to follow, not lead 
in any reform; and they would be handicapped in 
securing positions if taught reformed spelling. 

This much is certainly true. If any permanent 
changes in spelling are to be made, the schools are 
the most effective agency in promoting the meas- 
ure. The coming generation—all our rulers, our 
writers, our business and professional men and 
women—are housed in the schools of to-day. If 
we accustom our children to the changes, all of 
them natural and reasonable, the question is settled 
for all time to come. 


As thoughtful and progressive educators, we 
should look forward, not backward. It should be 
our hope that our children and grandchildren may 
have, as they certainly will have, greater advan- 
tages in education, in physical, intellectual, and 
moral training than we enjoyed. Our language is 
a living, not a dead language, and therefore 
grows. Some changes are inevitable. 

The movement to simplify English spelling does 
not involve any radical steps or any sudden and 
violent changes. It does not relax existing rules. 
On the contrary, it makes them more certain. It 
extends and enforces them so as to get rid of need- 
less exceptions, and it produces a greater regularity 
than now exists. 

For many years the tendency among good writ- 
ers and scientific bodies has been to simplify the 
spelling of English words. The list of twelve sim- 
plified spellings adopted by the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1898 has been followed by . 
some of the best educational journals until the 
forms are now in quite common use. Very few of 
the other words in the list recommended by the 
simplified spelling board will seem as strange and . 
be as slow in winning general acceptance. 

Teachers, superintendents, and school boards, 
state and city, should lend the weight of their in- 
fluence to this needed reformation. The position 
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will be endorsed by the people as soon as they have 
had their laugh. The movement cannot be killed 
by ridicule. It has come to stay. Our age is 
eminently practical and demands short cuts, quick 
results, omission and simplification when thought 
can be made clearer and effort be made more effec- 
tive thereby. As. intelligent and progressive edu- 
cators, we should be found among the leaders in 
the reformation rather than among the tail-enders. 


A FOOTBALL SOLILOQUY. 
(With acknowledgments to Hamlet.) 
To play, or not to play: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis better for the schools to suffer 
The deaths and scandals caused by rowdy players, 
Or to make stand against the mob of schoolboys, 
And by opposing, stop them. To forbid: abolish; 
No more; and by our law, to say we end 
The pictures, and reporters’ thousand tales 
Football is cause of,—'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. ‘To forbid, abolish, 
Perhaps to substitute: ay, there’s the rub! 
For in the realm of schools what ills may come, 
When we have stored away the football suits 
Must give us pause; there’s the respect 
That gives the game so long a life; 
For who would bear the “flunks,” gate-money evils, 
Paid coaches’ tricks, unfair officials’ cheating, ~ 
The yells of frenzied crowds, vermilion paint, 
The insolence of fullbacks, and the spurns 
The patient teacher of the athlete takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a short edict? Who would cripples train 
To limp distigured through a weary life, 
But that the dread of what may later come, 
Some undiscovered sport, whose barbarous kind 
No college head foresees,—puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather stand the game we have 
Than Jet in others that we know not of? 
Thus administration does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the teacher’s strongest re:oluticn 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thousht, 
And the one reform of greatest hope and value, 
Under old rules or new, its current turns away, 
And brings about no action. 
Frederic Andres. 
A CINCINNATI DEPARTURF. 


Harry Ellard, the writer of stories for children, 
goes to a school, tells them one of his stories, illus- 
trating it with colored stereopticon views. Then 
the entire school writes a composition on the story, 
and to the best writer a book is presented. 

The telling of a good story by a stranger and the 
immediate writing thereon, for the writing must be 
critical as well as reproductive, contributes to 
life, energy, and care in thinking and writing. 


A. H. P., Massachusetts: Enclosed please find 
check for the Journal of Education. I have been 
trying.to think I could get along without the 

Journal, as I am busy with family cares, but the 
article on “Translation” in the current number has 
decided the case in favor of keeping on. That ar- 
ticle solves the problem I have been puzzling over 
about my nine-year-old boy’s language work, fur- 
nishing something that he will do with a smile, as 
I have opportunity to help him. 
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A GERMAN EXPERIMENT. 
BY CLINTON S. MARSH. 


The town of Manheim, with 165,000 inhabitants, 
is not only an important centre of manufactures 
and commerce, but occupies also a peculiar posi- 
tion from the educational point of view. No other 
town in Germany spends more on the children of 
its primary schools (volksschule). In 1891 the cost 
per capita in the Manheim volksschule was fifty-six 
marks; now (1906) it is ninety-six marks, and 
more than one-fifth of the town’s total expenditure 
is devoted to the volksschule. ; 

In Dr. Sickenger Manheim possesses a _ school 
superintendent of uncommon zeal, with whom the 
town council and an intelligent staff of teachers 
loyally co-operate. Within the-last few years Dr. 
Sickenger has succeeded in introducing a reform 
of the rigid class system of the elementary schools 
which has made the city of Manheim a model for 
more than twenty progressive towns of Germany, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. Dr. Sickenger’s book 
on the need of differentiation in the teaching of 
great elementary school systems has been trans- 
lated into Swedish, and is now being translated 
into English and deserves to be widely known. 

According to the law < tpt which in this re- 
spect is practically the laW of Germany, attendance 
at school is compulsory on children between the 
ages of six and fourteen years. The volksschule 
offers them a free education, but cannot detain them 
after the age of fourteen. In 1898, the Manheim 
authorities found, upon inquiry, that in spite of im- 
provement in recent years, comparatively few of 
the children ever succeeded in reaching the eighth 
or highest class of the volksschule. 

Through a period of ten years, twenty-nine per 


, cent. of the boys were, on the average, in class VIII, 


thirty-eight per cent. in class VII, twenty-two per 
cent. in class VI, while an even lower percentage 
of girls ever reached the highest class. 

Things were different in the neighboring cities 
of Baden. 

The problem before the Manheim authorities 
was to reform either their curriculum or their class 
system so that a far higher percentage of the chil- 
dren might go out into life fully equipped with the 
education represented by the VIII class. It was 
the class system that was chiefly at fault, for if a 
child was not quick enough to advance with the 
others at the end of the school year, he had to re- 
main for another year in the same class, and thus 
one of the precious eight years of the child’s school 
life was to a large extent lost. It was therefore pro- 
posed, in imitation of arrangements already exist- 
ing at Basel and Zurich, to arrange a series of sepa- 
rate classes for the reception of (1) children who by 
failing to obtain their promotion had shown that 
they were less capable than others of their own age, 
and (2) children who could only be described as 
morbidly intelligent. 

. The proposals were found to be in full accord 
with the principles of Herbart, Germany’s greatest 
pedagogist, and received the approval of the Man- 
heim medical men and teachers in conference as- 
sembled. The first experimental classes were 
opened in the school year 1900-01, and since 1901- 
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’02 they have been a radical feature of the school 
organization, growing from year to year, until in 
1907 the full dimensions of the scheme as at present 
planned will be attained. 

The principles, pedagogic and hygienic, ‘on 
which the Manheim reform is based, may be thus 
briefly stated :— 

1. Children’s ‘capacities being different, it is im- 
possible for all to attain the same educational good 
by the same means. 

2. The individual child’s health must be consid- 
ered. 

3. Three divisions according to capacity is de- 
sirable: (A) good, (B) less good, (C) very weak. 

4. This division should not be very observable 
externally. 

5. Hence, the three distinct classes (not distinct 
schools) at Manheim :— 


(See Diagram.) 


sytum 


A. The eight main classes (Hauptklassen). 
B. The six promotion classes (Forde- 
klassen), consisting of four repetition 
classes (wiederholungsklassen) and two 
finishing classes (obschlussklassen). 
C. The four auxiliary classes (Hilpklassen). 
6. The advantages of the separate or special 
classes (B and C) over the main classes are:— 
(1) Fewer pupils; class A has forty-five, B 
has thirty, C has twenty as a maximum. 
(2) Specially experienced teachers, men 
with hearts for the work. 
(3) The teacher moves up with the grade. 
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(4) The curriculum is modified as to quan- 
tity rather than as to quality. 

(5) The class having two divisions 
taught in some subjects separately and 

. sometimes together. The German school 
system knows but one division in a room. 

(6) Pupils have first claim to the benefit un- 
der the philanthropic and hygienic 
schemes of the school,—e. g., baths, 
meals, holiday tours, out-of-door supervi- 
sion of work and play. 

The separate classes are specially 
adapted for:— 

(1) Children who have had long illnesses. 

(2) Children with defective sight or hear- 

ing. 

(3) Children who are badly nourished, 

anaemic, nervous, or easily tired. 

(8) Children can be promoted or kept back 
according as their capacity improves or 
diminishes. 

(9) School doctors can co-operate better. 

The system of special classes has worked well, 
and met with practically no opposition from parents 
because it was introduced gradually and is repre- 
sented, as indeed it is, as a preferential treatment 
of children. The fact that the volksschule of Man- 
heim is treated asacorporate body or a single 
school in various buildings, not as a number of dis- 
trict schools, accustoms parents to sending chil-. 
dren to whatever various schools the superintend- 
ent directs. Children often have long distances to 
go, but it is recognized that better instruction is 
secured thereby. 

At present (1906) there are eight auxiliary 
classes located in two different school buildings, 
about sixty promotion classes, and three hundred™ 
main classes. The result of the new organization 
is to increase the number of; pupils in the main 
classes by about two (the average in a class being 
forty-five or forty-six), but the teachers accept the 
increase gladly, as they are freed from the undesir- 
able presence of backward children spending their 
second year in the same main class. It is not 
claimed that the system is perfect; it is hoped, for 
example, that the first division of the children inte 
A, B, C can be made before the expiration of the 
first year’s instruction. A shorter time would suf- 
fice to show that some children were unfit for class 
A. The whole scheme aims at being a hygienic 
and social factor for the general jmprovement of 
the less favored portion of the community. It is 
not merely an experiment in pedagogy. The boast 
is justified that those unfortunate children who 
were formerly the pariahs of the primary schools 
have now become fully enfranchised and in some 
respects specially privileged members of the school 
community. 


are 


Sing sweet thy sweet thanksgiving, O Soul! and ring ye bells, 

Till the world shall catch the chorus and the anthem heavenward swells ; 
For.His love and for His mercy —- for His cross and chastening rod, 

For His tender benedictions, let the whole world thank its God! 


Selected. 
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ENFORCING SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


PROVISIONS MADE BY THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD oF Epu- 
CATION TO CARRY THE New Law into Errect-—Examli- 
NATIONS OF CHILDREN FOR DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HEar- 
ING. 


Boston, November 2.—Provision has been made by Sec- 
retary Martin of the state board of education for putting 
in force the new law which requires all the children in 
the public schools of the state to be examined for defec- 
tive sight and hearing. Ample notice has been given to 
the school authorities all over the state, so that there is 
no excuse for not complying with the law. As early as 
September 1 a circular was sent to all the school commit- 
tees, inclosing a copy of the new law, containing a 
mandatory provision for the appointment of school physi- 
cians by school committees wherever such physicians are 
not appointed by the local boards of health. The du- 
ties of the physicians were mentioned and school com- 
mittees were urged to take early measures to secure 
suitable appropriations from the city or town authori- 
ties. Mention was also made of the eye and ear test, to 
be made at least once a year of all school children in ac- 
cordance with directions prepared by the state board 
of health. These tests are to be made by the teachers, 
and no special appropriation is necessary. Notice was 
given that the board would furnish the material needed 
for the tests, with regulations, as early in the school 
year as possible, without application from the city or 
town. 

This was followed on October 1 by a second circular 
saying that the state board had prepared the directions 
for testing the sight and hearing of the public school pu- 
pils and would send copies enough to make one for each 
teacher. It was added: “The tests must be made by the 
class teachers or by the principal of the school under the 
general direction of the superintendent, and should be 
made this year, aS soon after receiving the material as 
possible.” Accordingly the test cards have been just 
sent out, and with them has been sent a sheet for record- 
ing the names of the children examined, having columns 
for recording the results of the examination of each eye 
and ear separately, with a space for remarks. The ear 
tests are recorded by the distance in feet to which whis- 
pers can be heard by the right ear and the left ear, 
tested sepsrately. If notice is sent to the parent or 
guardian that the child needs attention, the fact must 
also be entered on the sheet. The notice is as follows:— 

“In accordance with chapter 502 of the acts of 1906 you 
are hereby notified that the school examination of (insert 
the child's name) shows that there is some trouble with 
the eves (or ears) which needs competent medical advice. 
Please attend to this at once.” 

This is to be signed by the teacher, and so all cases 
which need medical attention are presumed to receive 
immediate attention. There was also sent to the local 
authorities a blank to be filled out and returned by the 
teachers separately to the superintendent, showing the 
number of pupils enrolled in the school, the number 
found defective in sight and in hearing, respectively, and 
the number of parents or guardians notified. Notice 
was also given by Secretary Martin that, in the next an- 
nual returns, the state board would require a report as 
to whether the eye and ear tests had been made accord 
ing to law, with mention of the whole number of pupils 
examined, the numbers severally found defective in 
sight and hearing, and the number of parents or guar- 
dians notified. This sentence was added, showing the 
humane disposition whieh is back of the entire effort: 
“Great care should be taken to have these tests made as 
promptly and as accurately as possible in order that chil- 
dren suffering from defective sight and hearing may be 
discovered and measures for relief taken without delay. 


(Continued. onfpage 566.) 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 
STUDY OF A FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


BY JOHN C, PACKARD. 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE FOR THE CHEMISTRY 
CLASS. 


Apparatus :—The fire extinguisher shown in the 
cut, charged, ready for use. 

Directions :—Unscrew the 
cover of the apparatus and re- 
move it. Lift out the glass 
bottle with the lead stopper, to- 
gether with the wire cage that 
holds it, taking care not to spill 
the contents, and set it aside 
for further examination. Empty 
the contents of the body of the 
apparatus into a large jar or 
other receptacle. If there is 
any residue in the bottom of 
the can, rinse it out and save it. 

Examine a small quantity of 
liquid by testing with blue lit- 
mus to determine whether it be 
acid, alkaline, or neutral. Then 
proceed to analyze each and 
name it.- Write an equation 
for the reaction resulting from 
mixing the two liquids. Put 
small quantities of the two together and note the 
result. 

Consider now what would happen if the appara- 
tus, in the condition in which you found it, were 
suddenly inverted. Consult the instructor at this 
point. 

Restore the apparatus to its original condition . 
and discharge its contents through the hose into 
the sink by inverting the can. Recharge the ap- 
paratus and replace it in the case. 


Read the article headed ‘Fire Extinguishers” in 
any good encyclopaedia. Write a description of 
the apparatus and describe its action. 


*Copyrighted, 1905, by John C, Packard. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


NOVEMBER OUT-OF-DOORS. 
BY ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


It is a mistake to give children wrong ideas 
regarding the weather. I would teach them to en- 
joy all sorts of weather conditions,—rain, snow, 
sleet, and wind, and to enjoy all seasons. To many 
people November is a sad and dreary month. It. 


has been often presented as such, but I believe we 
can teach young persons to meet November in a 
It is one of the months when I en- 
A great calm atmosphere is 


happy spirit. 
joy the woods best. 


BITTERSWEET (Nightshade) 


there for me. I like to be among the fallen leaves 
and to begin my enjoyment of the naked branches 
of the trees. 

There is one happy event in November that 
keeps the children in good cheer,—Thanksgiving 
day. This is the time to make the most of nature 
study lessons that will fit in with the thoughts of 
the children. There is never any difficulty in get- 
ting them to talk about pumpkin pies and turkeys. 
Here is the opportunity for them to enjoy lessons 
along these lines. 

In the study of turkeys, try to visit a poultry 
yard. There one can find material for outdoor 
study and for many oral and written language les-~ 
sons afterward. 

Have the children notice how the old gobbler 
behaves, and see whether they can discover how he 
has earned the title of king of the poultry yard. 


Does the turkey’s face change color? Do you 
notice any difference in his face when he is angry? 
Have the children compare the caruncle on the 
head of the turkey with the comb in domestic 
fowls. Does it differ in shape? Do ducks and 
geese have combs? What color are the turkey’s 
eyes? Is his beak straight or curved? How many 
colors can you find on a turkey? 

Around Thanksgiving time some boy or girl 
may bring to school the foot of a turkey or chicken. 
This may be used to illustrate why a bird does not. 


FALSE BITTERSWEET. 


fall off the roost when it sleeps. By pulling the 
tendon known to all children the toes curl up. 
When the birds. roost at night this tendon is 


stretched as they bend their legs. Then the toes 


curl up, thus grasping the perch. When they 
stretch their legs to leave the perch the toes spread 
out. 

Notice whether the toes of the turkey are ar- 
ranged in the same way as those of a chicken. 

If it is not possible for the class to visit a poultry 
yard, place questions on the board and ask the © 
children to find out the answers. This will interest 
them in studying the live turkey. | 

* * * * * 

A good-sized pumpkin and two or three 
squashes will be cheerful objects in the schoolroom 
for many days. Encourage the children to bring 
squashes and pumpkins of different shapes for 
comparison. The following questions may be sug- 
gested 

Where have you seen pumpkins growing? 

What kind of stem does the pumpkin have? 

In what way does the stem differ from that of 
the squash? Cut the pumpkin open. 

In how many rows are the seeds arranged? 

Where are the seeds fastened? 

Which makes the better Jack-o’-lantern, and 
why? 

What will you do with the pumpkins and 
squashes you have cut? 


Why not give them to some housekeeper for 
pies? 


(Continued on page 565.) 
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THINKING IN ABSENT FACTS. 


Thinking must be in reality abstract. Thinking 
must be based chiefly upon what is present in 
memory or imagination. Sense thinking, so to 
speak, is liable to be sensuous thinking. The fa- 
mous laboratory method, indeed, all scientific 
method, tends to emphasize having the eye on the 
thing about which one is thinking. “Seeing” re- 
lations is a popular expression in these times. All 
this is well. The fountain of clearness and defi- 


niteness is in Sense activity and accuracy, but so’ 


far as thinking is concerned it is like water in the 
pipes before you open the faucet. It must be un- 
confined before it can be used. The force of the 
supply is exhibited when we _ see how high the 
stream will go when let loose. 

So the rigor of thought is determined when the 
thinking is about experiences and observations not 
present at the time. Memory material differs rad- 
ically from created or imaginative material, as 
widely as drawing from a natural, object differs 
from copying a flat picture. And drawing from an 
object may be mere copying. 

I was once asked to visit a school that I might 
see some remarkable work in drawing. The prin- 
cipal in all seriousness believed that he had a treas- 
ure in his drawing teacher. ‘He said that all of 
her work was from objects. Imagine my disgust 
to find them painting a branch on which were three 
bunches of red berries, painting the bunches of 
berries first and then drawing the branchlets on 
which they were and at last connecting these with 
the main branch. Of course there was no life, 
grace, freedom in the result. Not a child formed 
any picture of that branch as it was on the tree. 
Not one thought of anything that he did not see. 

There is scarcely anything seen that has any 
value in the seeing except as one connects it with 
something to which it should be related that is not 
at the time seen. 
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About 199 patents are valueless because, while 
they are perfect in model and in theory, they will 
not work in bulk, as they say. There is a deal of 
silly sentiment about the fact that a patentee rarely 
gets the large benefit from his invention. If a pat- 
entee could sell his ideas for what they appear to be 
worth in model, there would be a million vastly 
rich men in the United States, while the rest of us 
would be impoverished for paying men for good- 
for-nothing ideas. The man who gets the money 
for inventions is largely the man with the perfect- 
ing appliances, perfecting amendments. Every 
one of Edison’s most valuable patents was seen by 
him long before he let other people know of it, 
withholding his ingenuity indefinitely until he 
could discover the way to make it work. On_ the 
other hand he forms great companies and “sells 
stocks” on lots of ideas that he says will revolu- 
tionize the world when they are perfected. In 
such cases it is well to be suspicious that he never 
expects them to be of any value; like the phono- 
graph and liquid air, they will be stunning schemes 
for public amusement. 

The thinking that pays projects that which is 
seen or recalled to mind by creating new relations 
through it. There is a German saying that we 
learn to swim in winter and to skate in summer. 
When we live our experience over again with an- 
ticipatory joy in its repetition, it has new life. 
Good teaching makes the best use of that which 
has been seen or experienced that is not present 


when the thinking is done. The child who uses 


his fingers in counting has been abominably taught. 
The child is often censured, sometimes punished, 
when the whole trouble was with some teacher 
who deserves the censure; - yes, punishment. He 
was taught to think in seen things only. 


ANTIOCH’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, has the 
halo of Horace Mann, her first president, the mem- 
ory of Thomas ‘W. Hill, who wwas called from the 
presidency of Antioch to that of Harvard, and the 
inspiration of G. Stanley Hall, now of Clark Uni- 
versity, who was at one time a professor here. 
Nor is her glory wholly in the past. She has a 
future under the leadership of her new president, 
S. D. Fess, who is facing her toward important 
achievements. Unless there is recreancy on the 
part of the local and general interests which should 
support him in his great purpose, Antioch will be 
in every way worthy of her great past. Antioch 
has an exceptionally strong faculty in personality 
and scholarship. 

The men are specialists from the best universi- 
ties of America and Europe. Most of them have 
doctorates that are well earned in the best institu- 
tions. There is nothing cheap in the professional 
or scholarly equipment. Buildings are adequate, 
and the living extra good and very cheap, board 
and tuition being less than the tuition is in many 
institutions. 

Now this should be the Paradise for teachers of 
talent who are conscientiously and skilfully studi- 
ous, who cannot get deserved recognition in the 
traditional institutions, and who are not satisfied 
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with the scholarly significance of such recognition 
as they can get in degrees where they might go. 
That which many scholarly teachers have been se- 
riously in need of, by way of opportunity, can now 
be provided. Not only in this respect has Antioch 
a great opportunity, but especially in the line of 
emphasis of the statesmanship atid administration 
sides of education, She can give recognition for 
success achieved in doing things as well as in 
learning things. What the other and larger insti- 
tutions are doing on the quiet Antioch should do 
openly and should let it be known that she will do. 
Antioch can be the Mecca for teachers and supet- 
intendents who need her. What a monument it 
will be to Horace Mann when in this respect she 
takes her place as a leader among the colleges as 
a college for teachers ! 


eo 


NIGHTINGALE’S TRIUMPH. 


The greatest plurality, ever achieved by any 
county superintendent in the United States was 
rolled up by Dr. A. F. Nightingale—upwards of 
42,000. And the best of it is that it represents the 
sentiment of the county and its appreciation of his 
scholarship, gentlemanliness, and professional 
standing, as appears from the fact that his plurality 
was several thousand greater than the entire vote 
polled by Mr. Bright, the former superintendent, 
who ran this year. Dr. Nightingale not only made 
a new national record educationally, but his cam- 
paigning—“the orator of the campaign’”—is given 
large credit for the phenomenal success of the en- 
tire ticket. 


COURTS MUST HELP. 


The courts must give relief. Now that corporal 
punishment is unpopular on the one hand and juve- 
nile independence promoted on _ the other hand, 
teachers must be protected and assisted by. the 
courts. The following instance is to the point: 
Miss Fredericks, the principal of the La Motte 
public school, Ogontz, Pa., appeared before Jus- 
tice Wood and gave testimony against Andrew 
Cavanagh, a fourteen-year-old boy, who is one of a 
number who have tried in half a dozen different 
ways to make life miserable for the teachers at the 
La Motte school within recent weeks. The boys 


have crawled on the roof of the school building, 


ringing the school bell, both during the day and at 
night, alarming the teachers and the residents of 
the village. They have knocked at the doors of 
the schoolroom and then ran away. They threw 
a lot of potted plants from a window ledge, broke 
the pots and ruined the plants. They threw peb- 
bles through the windows at the pupils at work. 
They have done everything a boy with fertile mind 
could think of to annoy the children and_ the 
teachers. Several of the offenders were arrested 
several days ago and made to pay the costs. When 
the plants were broken and ruined, the offense was 
charged to young Cavanagh, and he was taken in 
custody by the police force, and after the hearing 
Judge Wood imposed the costs, and told Cavanagh 
that a repetition of the offense would mean a case 
for the courts. Other boys are wanted for similar 
offenses, and it now looks as if the teachers will get 
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some relief from the repeated annoyances. The 
teachers should always turn such cases over to the 
Juvenile Court and have the judge deal with the 
boys. The courts must come to the relief of the 
school. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


The London Tribune pays President Charles W. 
Eliot this notable tribute:— 

“The President of the United States is a powert- 
ful person, but the president of Harvard runs him 
close for the premiership, being in some respects 
the most distinguished man in the United States. 
.. . Alert, resourceful, intellectually wealthy, spir- 
itually wholesome, he is the very ideal man to 
mould the character of younger men.” 

INCREDIBLE. 

Editor S. Y. Gillan of the Western Teacher 
prints this editorial:— | 

“Nicholas Murray Butler publishes in the Octo- 
ber number of his journal what purports to be a 
letter from a college president or manager to a pub- 
lic school principal, offering $50 a head cash for 
students sent to the college by the recipient of the 
letter. That would be all right if he had not made 
the letter anonymous by the, omission of all proper 
names. This is unfair alike to colleges that do not 
resort to such methods and to principals every- 
where. So far as the publication of the alleged 
letter has any effect at all, it subjects the principal 
who recommends any college (except, of course, 
‘my own Columbia’) to the suspicion of private 
graft. In fairness to other colleges and to princi- 
pals generally, Mr. Butler should do one of two 
things—either reveal the identity of the college and 
the writer of the letter, or confess that it is a fake.” 

Without endorsing the extreme conclusions _ of 
Mr. Gillan’s editorial, we can but say that it is 
highly unfortunate that the president of any repu- 
table university should permit himself to — slur, 
anonymously, all other colleges and universities 
and all high schools. 

Until Dr. Butler gives the name of the college 
president who wrote that letter, or, at least, speci- 
fies very closely the kind..of an institution that is 
represented by the correspondence; he must suffer 
alarmingly in the esteem of all college and second- 
ary school men. 

We have reason to think that the following state= 
ments are well-nigh universally believed by college 


and university presidents and secondary school 
men :— 


First, That no such letter was ever written by the 
president of any state institution, 

Second, That it was not written by the president 
of any denominational college. 

Third, That it was not written by the president 
of any other reputable independent classical insti- 
tution such as Western Reserve, Princeton, or Yale, 
or by any technical college, or the - Institute of 
Technology. 

Fourth, That it was not written by the president 
of any reputable private college, such as Valpariso. 

Fifth, That there is no college outside of these 
four colleges that is worthy the name of college. 
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Sixth, That no secondary school principal would 
have any considerable influence in directing a stu- 
dent to any other kind of a college. 

The least that President Butler can do is to tell 
the class in which the college is. 

We say emphatically that we do not believe that 
the president of any decent institution, of any insti- 
tution that any one would style a college, ever wrote 
such a letter. President Butler must have been 
imposed upon. 


HARVARD AND SIMMONS. 

There is no more satisfactory sign of the times 
than the course of lectures on the utilization of art 
museums by the public schools given under the 
direction of a committee of which President Charles 
W. Eliot is chairman and under the especial pat- 
ronage of Simmons College. As a result the 
schools will have opportunities heretofore un- 
dreamed of, and a guidance never before possible 
in the line of art study. 


4 


PRIZE FOR TRAVELERS 


With a view to promoting conveniences and 
pleasures of educational travel, the Journal of 
Education offers a cash prize of ten dollars for the 
most suggestive, informing, and otherwise helpful 
article on “Vacation Traveling by Teachers or 
Students.” It may deal with travel in the United 
States or Europe. The article must not contain 
more than two thousand words. The three phases 
that will receive equal attention by the judges are 
literary merit, quantity and quality of information 
about travel, and suggestiveness as to the value of 
travel. No article will receive the prize simply be- 
cause of its superiority in any one of these direc- 
tions. Put an assumed name on the article, but 
the real name and address should be in a sealed en- 
velope with the assumed name on the outside. We 
have asked J. Mitchell Chapple, editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine, N. C. Fowler, Jr., author of 
“Starting in Life,” and C. W. Robbins, editor of 
Oldtown, Maine, Enterprise, to act as judges. 
All articles will be the property of the Journal of 
Education. 


THE NEW YORK LECTURES. 

Here are some of the lectures and lecturers of the 
New York board of education free lectures in one 
week: “Animal Life on the Farm: Clean Milk,” by 
V. E. Fuller; “Chaucer and the Canterbury 
Tales,” by Professor A. V. W. Jackson of Colum- 
bia; “City Magistrates’ Courts,” by Alfred E. Om- 
men; “Trusts,” by Dr. Walter E. Clark of the 
College of the City of New York; “Egypt,” by 
Miss Mary O. Miller; “The Roman States,” by 
Dr. James H. Canfield of Columbia; “Naples: Its 
Environs and Vesuvius,” by Arthur Stanley Riggs; 
“The Sierra Nevada Mountains and the Yosemite 
Valley,” by Colvin B. Brown; “Mohammed and 
Mohammedism,” by Joseph Isya; “Greek Archi- 
tecture,” by Miss Hannah H. Hefter; “The Treat- 
ment of Unconsciousness,” by Dr. Theron W. Kil- 
mer; “Edgar Allen Poe—Poems and Short Sto- 
ries,” by Clayton M. Hamilton; ‘The Develop- 
ment of American Institutions—The People and 
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the Land,” by Dr. Francis N. Thorpe; “Across 
South America,” by Alvah D. James; “American 
Poets—Bryant,” by Professor Louis Bevier, Jr., of 
Rutgers; “Great Writers of Modern France—Mo- 
liere,” by Professor Adolphe Cohn of Columbia; 
‘Animals’ Faculties and Achievements,” by Ernest 
Ingersoll; “Markets in General—Meats,” by Miss 
Anna Barrows of Teachers’ College; “Liquid 
Air; or, The Phenomena of Extreme Cold,” by 
Professor E. R. von Nardroff; “France Since Wa- 
terloo,” by Cecil F. Lavell; “Our Own City,” by 
John B. Creighton; “New Amsterdam—tThe City 
South of Wall Street,” by Dr. Frank B. Kelley of 
the City History Club; “Animals as Workers— 
Methods of Defence and Care of Young,” by Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Bristol; “How the Empire State 
Is Governed,” by Williain Fairley; “Berlin and 
Military Life in Germany,” by Professor Henry 
Zick; “Alexander Hamilton, the Nationalist,” by 
Dr. J. P. Gordy of New York University; “The 
Mill on the Floss: The Relation of Brother and 
Sister,” by Leslie Willis Sprague; “English Liter- 
ature—Burns,” by Professor Franklin T. Baker of 
Columbia; ‘Physical Geography—Rivers,” by 
Professor William Libbey of Princeton; “Tele- 
phone Lines—Aerial, Underground, and Subma- 
rine,” by Theodore L. Jones. 


The Christian Register says that President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler illustrates the difficulty that 
arises when we try to invent new modes of spelling 
to represent the sounds we use in common speech. 
In discussing the word “thru” for through, he says 
there is no excuse for it from any point of view. 
He says the letter “u”’ generally has the value of 
“yu” in “use” or “u” in but. Only very rarely, as 
in rural, has it the value of “oo.” 


The mere suggestion that a set of questions can 
be formulated by an outsider for pupils that will 
tell a tenth part as much about their fitness to do 
the work of the next year as the teacher knows 
about it is too weak and vicious for discussion. 


Pennsylvania’s 367-pound woman teacher was 
the only one in her county to marry this season. 


She was the weightiest teacher in the United 
States. 


Collegiate institutions must open their doors so 
that earnest, studious persons who cannot take a 
regular course can get something out of the plant. 


The city school yard will be a playground when 
schools are not in session, in the near future. 
Speed the day! . 


Columbia is certain to have the heaviest financial 


support in the future of any university in the United 
States. 


Wellesley College has had student government 
for four years, and it has been a complete success. 


Examinations for promotions are inexcusable if 
the teachers are trustworthy and able. 


Farewell, “thru.” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
THE PRESIDENT EN VOYAGE. 


President Roosevelt has been having a good time 
on his trip to Panama. His good-by was charac- 
teristic. “I am going down to see how the big 
ditchis getting on,” he called out from the deck. 
All the way, through the use of wireless telegraphy, 
he has been kept in communication with the shore, 
and nervous people, who were troubled by the in- 
novation of a President of the United States leaving 
the country while he was in office, have had the 
consolation of knowing that official matters could 
be communicated to him en route, and were in fact 
so communicated daily. From a letter from a 
minor officer on board, it appears that he conducted 
himself with his usual good comradeship. He ate 
some of his meals with the crew, and on one occa- 
sion personally shoveled coal with the firemen. 
These are his ways of putting himself in the other 
man’s place and seeing how life looks from differ- 
ent points of view. 


SEVERE DISCIPLINE. 


One of the last things which the President did 
before his departure was to order the summary dis- 
missal from the army without honor of three entire 
companies of a Negro regiment which ‘was sta- 
tioned at Brownsville, Texas, last August, and 
which is now at Fort Reno.* This proceeding has 
been severely criticised, and it is a case without par- 


allel in our military history. While the regiment - 


in question was at Brownsville, certain of its mem- 
bers became involved in a race riot during which 
one white citizen was killed and one wounded. 


Whether the Negroes or whites were most to blame - 


does not appear; but only a few of the Negroes 
were directly concerned in the fracas. The entire 
battalion is now dismissed in disgrace, and forbid- 
den to enter again the army or navy, because all the 
men refused to give testimony in the military inves- 
tigation which was ordered. The innocent are now 
therefore punished with the guilty for refusing to 
betray them. The regiment had previously a good 
record and fought gallantly in Cuba and elsewhere, 
and some of the men by length of service had nearly 
earned the privileges which go with honorable re- 
tirement. 
THE NEXT SENATE. 


While the Republicans will control the next 
House by a majority which is now estimated at 
hardly more than fifty, which is less than half of 
their margin in the present Congress, it appears 
that they will be a little stronger in the Senate than 
they are in that body at present. In the present 
Senate there are fifty-seven Republicans and thirty- 
three Democrats. But Oregon has already elected 
a Republican legislature which may be counted 
upon to elect a Republican in place of the Demo- 
cratic senator who is now holding his seat by ap- 
pointment of the governor. Idaho, Montana, and 
Colorado have also elected Republican legislatures, 
and from these states, unless some factional quarrel 
develops, Republicans may be expected to succeed 


Democrats. This will make the Republican strength 


[Continued on page 572.) 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


"(Continued from"page 561.) 


“Ah! On Thanksgiving day, when from East and from 
West, 


From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest, 


When the gray-haired New Englander sees ‘round his 
board 


The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 

And the worn matren smiles where the girl smiled before, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie?” 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


DECORATE THE TABLE FOR THANKSGIVING, 


Along the roadsides in November, I often notice 
the bright berries of the false or climbing bitter- 
sweet (Celastrus scandens), sometimes called wax- 
work. These berries with their crimson and 
orange colors make a very attractive decoration for 
the table. 

Ask the children to bring to school some of the 
bright berries they find along the wayside. They 
will probably bring the common bittersweet (night- 
shade) and the false bittersweet. A good lesson 
can be given on these berries, bringing out color, 
shape, size, number of seeds in each, and character 
of plant on which they grew. . 

Which will make the more attractive decoration 
for the table on Thanksgiving day? 

Why? 


A BAT IN THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


Last September I spent an afternoon with sev- 
eral young people in a school garden. They were 
there for the purpose of studying the seed time of 
their garden products. We found many interesting 
and wondertul things in this time of harvest. 

One of the advantages of a school garden is the 
opportunity it gives for learning the many forms of 
life that visit it. During their work through the ~ 
year the children had learned to appreciate Bufo, 
the hop-toad. They also learned many visitors, 
such as the cabbage butterfly and other injurious 
insects, that were unwelcome. 

On this warm September afternoon, however, all 
other life was forgotten when one of the children 
discovered a little “upside-down bat” asleep in a 
sunflower. Children usually want to kill a bat. 
The girls immediately felt that it was going to get 
into their hair, while the boys told the old story of 
its wings filled with bed-bugs. I was very glad to 
tell the children in the presence of the little sleeping 
bat that neither of these traditions has foundation. 
Instead of being harmful they learned, as Professor 
Hodge expresses it, that a bat is a valuable night 
police, destroying many injurious insects. 

It pleased me to see the immediate change in 
attitude toward the bat expressed by this large 
number of children. Many wished that the little 
creature would sleep by day in their own garden 
plot. One boy decided he would grow a sunflower 
so as to encourage this little night police to help 
him in his garden work. . 

Teachers will find their pupils interested in all 
forms of animal life. It might be suggested to 
them to look up the habits of the bat for one of 
their language lessons. Ask them where the bats 
live in winter. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
A STUDY OF “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.—(III.) 

Interpretation —After leaving the Cross, Chris- 
tian is another man. There is a positiveness in his 
character that we have not seen before. He is 
now certain where he was formerly of a divided 
mind; he is self-reliant where he was dependent; 
he chooses his course without hesitation, as of one 
who knows, and when he speaks it is as one having 
authority. He learned well his lessons in the In- 
terpreter’s house, and he puts them into practice. 
The change is a common one in human experience 
when a man has passed through a crisis and set 
himself to walk in a new way of life, whether his 
purpose be a religious vocation or some other. In 
Christian’s case, of course, after the Shining Ones 
have met him at the Cross and signed him witli 
the King’s seal, he stands for the man who forsakes 
sin and espouses righteousness, and in the strength 
of this inward and spiritual grace is a new man. 

The Hill of Difficulty—-The struggle which 
comes to every upward, striving soul. The diffi- 
culties are not only moral and spiritual, but actual 
and matter-of-fact. The only way through them 
is the single, narrow path. Those apparently 
_easier, of social or so-called “natural’’ courses of 
life, lead on the one hand to danger, on the other 
to destruction. And there are always Formalist 
and Hvpocrisie to lead men along these ways. 

The pleasant arbor is the place where the soul 
rests, and Christian’s experience is so delightfully 
human; the lurking self-complacency as he reads 
his roll and settles himself to rest; his start of 
awakened conscience, as well as memory, and his 
inconsiderate haste to retrieve the lost time are all 
true to the original character as Bunyan has 
drawn him; hasty, impulsive, eager, simple, sin- 
cere, and altogether lovable. The lions are the 
terrifying things that faith reveals have no power 
to harm. 

The House Beautiful is so lovely in its imagina- 
tive power that one hesitates to bring it down to 
earth. It is an ideal picture of an English home — 
secluded, protected, rich in its treasures of history, 
cordial and hospitable to the guest who is found 
worthy; dignified and high-bred in the intimacy 
which they shared in. common, in the name 
of the King; it is a picture of a Puritan home of 
wealth and refinement, where a stranger coming in 
the fellowship of his faith would be received and 
entertained as one of their own. 

The chamber called “Peace” is not merely 
allegorical, but with delicate truth a rendering of a 
bit of human experience, which one is fortunate to 
have—a tiresome, harrassing journey, and at its 
end the large upper room furnished, whose com- 
fort is a thing less of the senses than the soul. 

The pedigree of the Lord of the Hill is of course 
the Bible, and the armory needs no explanation, 
Some of the references are: Heb, xi,; the harness- 
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ing of Christian, Eph. vi.: 13; the Engines, Ex. 


v.-xii, Judges v., Judges vii, Judges iii.: 31, 


Judges xv.: 14-18, I. Sam. xvii.: 49; that Man of 
Sin, probably, II. Thes. iii.: 3, combined with the 
language of similar passages frequently occurring 
in Jeremiah. - 

The Delectable’ Mountains—Actually the 
dreams on which the heart strengthens itself 
in its outlook upon the future, and‘also a delight- 
ful bit of English landscape. There is a touch of 
mysticism here, too. 

The Valley of Humiliation —The reaction from 
great emotional experience. Apollyon is the be- 
setting sin, the enemy with whom the soul has its 
fiercest and most unremitting struggle. 

The Valley of the Shadow of Death—Not as 
later at the river, the coming face to face with 
death, but the shrinking of the human soul from 
death and all its associations—the shadow which 
death casts into human life because it is a part of 
its experience, and unfathomable in its mystery. It 
signifies all the dread and horror of death which 
one has not only for himself, but for all whom he 
loves who must go through that experience. It is 
an experience which no one is spared, and which 
often comes long before one has to part from life. 

The Cave of Pope and Pagan.—The different re- 
ligious questions which arise and disturb one’s 
faith, or the non-Christian cults which are per- 
suasive and delusive. 

Important characters :— 

The Shining Ones at the Cross. 

The Porter of the Lodge. 

The Maidens of the House Beautiful. 

Apollyon. 

Faithful. the only one who goes on in the story. 


a 


ENFORCING SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


(Continued from page 560.) 


This is the aim of the law.” Secretary Martin had am- 
ple reason for putting in these few kindly and thought- 
ful words, for he has in his office abundant evidence of 
the extent to which unfortunate children suffer and to 
which they may be handicapped in their school work be- 
cause they are defective in sight or hearing. He has a 
very tender spot for the poor creatures who are being 
criticised, perhaps scolded and misjudged at school and 
at home for being cross,.stupid, wilful, or perverted gen- 
erally, when it may be that their sight or hearing is the 
eause of their differences from normal children. There 
are practical proofs in abundance that children, by the 
mere fact of putting on glasses, have shown a_ totally 
different capacity for writing and performing their 
school work. Hence it is believed that this annual in- 
spection will result in discovering numbers of afflicted 
children who de not know themselves what the diffi- 
eulty is with them, and whose parents have not had pa- 
tience to find out, and whose teachers have been too busy 
to give particular attention to them, but who are suffer- 
ing from defect of their senses and will really show up 
as bright children if they are given a fair chance, 

With the notices have been sent out what are called 
Snellen test cards. These have letters in heavy black 
type of differing sizes, and the distance to which the 
child can read the letters will show the visual power. A 
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side light is preferred for the letters. The child is to be 
put twenty feet distant from the card, with one eye cov- 
ered by a card held pressed against the nose, but not 
pressing on the covered eye. Over each line of letters is 
a number which shows the distance in feet at which 
those letters can be read by normal eyes. The largest 
letters are at the top and the numbers on the four lines 
in succession are 50, 40, 30, and 20, respectively, showing 
that the top line should be read at a distance of fifty 
feet, and so on. The directions tell how the strength of 
vision is calculated, as follows: “At a distance of twenty 
feet, the average normal eye should read the letters on 
the twenty-foot line, and if this is done correctly, or with 
a mistake of one or two letters, the vision may be noted 
as 20-20, or normal. In this fraction the numerator is 
the distance in feet at which the letters are read, and 
the denominator is the number over the smallest line of 
letters read. If the smallest letters which can be read 
are on the thirty-foot line, the vision will be noted as 20- 
30; if the letters on the forty-foot line are the smallest 
that can be read, the record will be 20-40; if the letters 
on the fifty-foot line are the smallest that can be read, 
the record will be 20-50. If the child cannot see the 
largest letters, the fifty-foot line, have him approach 
slowly until a distance is found where they can be seen. 
If five feet is the greatest distance at which they can be 
read, the record will be 5-10 (1-10 of normal).” It is sug- 
gested that, in order to prevent memorizing, there be a 
hole 1% inches square cut in a piece of cardboard, which 
may be held against the letters, covering all except the 
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one to be read. This may be moved about so as to take 
the letters irregularly and so the child will not read from 
memory. It is said that whenever a child has less than 
normal sight in either eye, or the eyes are habitually red 
and inflamed, or there is complaint of pain in the eyes 
or head after reading, the teacher should send a notice 
to the parents or guardian, as the law requires, that the 
child’s eyes need medical attention. 

In regard to the tests for hearing, it is said that one 
person should make the examination for an entire room, 
in order to insure that the results may be uniform. A 
teacher with normal hearing is to be preferred, and one 
who has the confidence of the children so that there may 
be no nervousness or fear. The room should be not less 
than twenty-five or thirty feet long, and should be as 
quiet as possible. The floor is to be marked off with 
parallel lines a foot apart and the child be put in a re- 
volving chair in the first space. The examination should 
be by whispered or spoken voice and the child should re- 
peat what he hears. The distances at which the child 
can hear are to be noted. In a still room the standard 
whisper can be heard easily twenty-five feet away. A 
low voice can be heard thirty-five to forty-five feet, 
The ears must be tested separately. Only one pupil 
should be in the room. By carrying out the law con- 
scientiously, it is expected that the happiness and effi- 
ciency of many scholars will be increased, and that will 
mean a decrease in the burdens of their parents and 
teachers. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A GREAT RECORD. 

Editor of Journal of Education: In your issue of the 
Journal of Education of September 27 you make mention 
of the large increase in membership in the Swamp- 
scott high school during the past six years—104 per 
cent. How about the Whitefield high school, which has 
grown in five years from twenty-five pupils and one as- 
sistant to sixty pupils and three assistants with an ac- 
tual decrease in the town’s population? 


H. L. Moore, principal. 
Whitefield, N. H. 


THE MAN WHO SHOULD BE CONTENTED. 


My dear Dr. Winship: In the Journal of Education of 
October 18, I notice the article on “The Man Who 
Should Be Contented.” I beg to express to you my 
hearty approval of the sentiment conveyed in the con- 
clusion. When a teacher is “highly appreciated,” “influ- 
ential educationally,” and receives a salary that is ade- 
quate for the kind of life he is expected to live, he is 


- better paid than ninety-nine per cent. of his fellow 


teachers. 

I thank you for the sentiment expressed in that ar- 

ticle. 
With best wishes to you, 
R—. 
CITY MORALS SERIES. 

My dear Mr. Winship: I notice in the Journal with a 
great amount of interest that you are trying to dig out 
the question of the morals in public schools by writing 
to the different teachers. Please do not confine yourself 


. to Boston. You try a little bit out of the West and see 


what you find. I am going to be a good deal surprised 
if you do not find something that will open your eyes. 
For instance in a western city, boys and girls, some of 
them of the best families, have a club which meets 
every Sunday afternoon. They call themselves the 


“Dirty Devils,’ where they tell the vilest stories that 
ean be found. That is close by a city renowned for its 
schools and churches. You will excuse me if I really 
doubt whether our modern method of bringing up chil- 
dren is correct. Yesterday I saw one hundred ladies go- 
ing home from a card party about five o’clock and I won- 
dered how many of them who are mothers would be will- 
ing to spend the whole half day in devising ways for 
the betterment of their children. I know you think I 
am a pessimist but Iam not. But I want to tell you 
plainly that unless something is devised we will all be 
pessimists before we die. In nearly all the 
boys and girls in the high school have walked out of the 
school and refused to go back unless seven boys who 
were suspended for some misdemeanor are put back 
into the schools, and the parents, it is said, sustain the 
strikers. Right here in Des Moines last Sunday night, 
three girls, the oldest one only thirteen or fourteen, 
were kept in the city jail all day Sunday and Sunday 
night and brought into the police court Monday morning 
to be sent to the reform school. They were taken off 
of the cars where they had hidden hoping to ‘get a 
chance to go to Cuba with the soldiers. 

I am going to stop. I could write all day in this 
style. I am going to talk on Friday evening, November 
23, on ‘The Education of the American Girl,” and un!ess 
my heart fails me, I am going to say something. I guess 
I have written enough. 


Henry Sabin. 
Des Moines. 


> 


After a long time, the equations below have presented 
themselves and asked for the values of the unknown 
quantities. I have seen two or three solutions of this, 
and I think one of them came out in your Journal over 
twenty years ago. Will some subscriber have the kind- 
ness to send me a solution of this: — 

Find values of X and Y in the equations:— 

X2 4+-Y = 7 
X + Y¥2=11 
S. B. F. 
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HOW MUCH HOME STUDY? 

May I ask your readers to enlighten us on the amount 
of home study that should be given to pupils in the va- 
rious grades? What would they think of this schedule: 
First and second years, no home study; third and fourth 
years, one half hour; fifth and sixth years, one hour of 
study; seventh and eighth years, one and one half hours; 
high school grades, two hours study. I shall be very 
grateful if they will express an opinion in the Journal 


of Education. 
Oden C. Gortner. 


IS IT SO BAD? 


[The following personal letter from a principal in one 
of the large cities outside of New England takes a dole- 
ful view of affairs, but even the optimists need to know 
how such a man feels.] 

There are enough spirit-moving things going on now 
if only one could get the time to write about them. Ma- 
chinery; journalism, red-tape system have become 
something wonderful and awful. Just talking with 
Professor of university, who has been 
West in various cities. I gain from him that it is so all 
over America. We have adopted trust and syndicate 
methods in education and the machine is killing the 
operatives (teachers). 


TOO MUCH FOR ‘‘THE HUB.”’ 


We fellows on the outside, on the spokes, and felloes 
of the wheel go to the hub for instructions. A few weeks 
since the Journal said: “How will tu do for to, too, or 
two?’ Which tu do you mean, ta, tii, or ti? We used to 
be taught that to pronounce to, too, or two, ti ‘was the 
most reprehensible backwoods Yankeeism from Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, or “Taunton.” Is that pronun- 
ciation right now? I heard, lately, one speaking who is 
in great demand for summer school, not associations, 
etc., and he said “tew” for to every time. A college pro- 
fessor, whom I lately heard, did the same. Shall we 
say: “I have tew books,” “I intend tew go.” ' 

In a later issue you say: “President Eliot don’t like 
‘thru.’ Which thru, thra, thrii, or thri? Are we to 
say threw for through? I heard an eminent young min- 
ister from one of the churches in a large city of Massa- 
chusetts a few Sumdays since, and he said -trewth and 
trew every time. Mr. Chadband in “Bleak House,” 
ecouldn’t do it better. A university professor in a lec- 
ture recently gave these words “a la Chadband.” 

Now I come to you for information. Mist we say 
tew for to, too, and two, and trewth, trew, threw for 
truth, true, and through? 

W. J. Corthell. 


Calais, Me. 


A SECRET IN A ONDET. 


Always alert, and never napping caught, 

Lest some new “method” ‘scape the keenest eye! 

Bound to be quick each novel scheme to try, 
H’en though it promise little else than naught. 
Resolved to give whate’er with good is fraught 

To zealous teachers, eager to descry 

Each helpful means, the better thus to vie 
With fellow-workers, e’en to frenzy wrought! 


“Instant in season”; busy, head and hand; 
Not even letting slip the slightest hint— 
So anxious to secure each best result, 

Howe'er severe the labor these demand. 
if still this sonnet hides its secret in’t, 


Peruse until ‘tis found, and theu—exult! 
Nillor. 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. A _ Treatise on the Conscious 
Improvement of Society by Society. By Lester F, 
Ward, professor of sociology in Brown University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 384 pp. With charts, 
List price, $2.50; mailing price, $2.75. 

This is an important contribution to the cause of edu- 
cation and to the progress of civilization. No other work 
on sociology has met the problems here treated in so sat- 
isfactory a way as has Professor Lester F. Ward. The 
purpose is to point out how the obstacles to human 
progress may be overcome by the application of the prin- 
ciples of social science and how the human race may be 
brought into the full fruition of its powers. It is main- 
tained that the agents of history are men, that human 
progress is due to the actions of the members of society, 
or, in other words, that civilization is the product of hu- 
man achievement. But it is clear that only a compara- 
tively few contribute to this end, and that the result is 
proportional to the number and efficiency of those so con- 
tributing. The problem therefore is how to increase the 
number and efficiency of the agents of civilization. It is 
further shown that the actual number and the actual 
quality of these agents are capable of being greatly in- 
creased and improved by the removal of unfavorable 
conditions. The argument is supported by historical 
facts, and the work is to a considerable extent statisti- 
cal. Nevertheless the statistics are so presented as to 
add materially to the fascination of the study. Profes- 
sor Ward establishes the fact of intellectual equalitarian- 
ism in a more satisfactory manner than has any other 
writer with whom I am familiar, and upon this he rests 
many of his principles of action. It leads him to the 
bold assertion that the difference in native capacity of 
individuals is never sufficient to exclude any person from 


' the highest social class. It does not require any great or 


towering native abilities to enable an individual to main- 
tain his place in the vanguard of society. The minimum 
natural abilities above the stage of pathological imbecil- 


ity suffice for this. All truth is within the reach of all - 


men. Capacity is often falsely judged by testing the mind 
with classical and grammatical subtleties. The informa- 
tion possessed by a country boy, gained by intelligent 
observation of the birds or plants of his neighborhood, 
may make him as well educated as is the college boy 
who has more books and laboratory information but lit- 
tle real knowledge of nature as it is. The book is fas- 
cinating in the extreme, and whoever misses it misses 
much out of his life. He who masters it will be more of 

a man for the effort. The world would be richer forever 

after if every schoolmaster would read it. He need not 

accept all of the conclusions, but he should have the in- 
formation and the spirit of the book. 

BOOKS, CULTURE. AND CHARACTER. By J. N. 
Larned. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 187 
pp. Price. $1.00; postage, 10 cents extra. 

Mr. Larned is one of the notable educator-literary- 
library men of America. Born in Canada seventy 
years ago, he was editor of the Buffalo Express, super n- 
tendent of schools of Buffalo. and librarian of Buffalo. 
in turn, until he retired from official life ten years ago. 
He has sent forth many books, but that by which he is 
most widely known and by which he will be longest re- 
membered is the famous six-volume “History for Ready 
Reference,” a work to stand for all time beside Web- 
ster’s dictionaries and the TLippincott’s gazetteer. This 
book of essays is as choice as anythin’ in the essay line 
that has appeared in recent times. These are delight- 
fully readable, and are withal inspirational and every 
way helpful to lovers of books and to those who would 
be lovers of books. 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. Standard English 
Classies. Edited by Professor Robert M. Lovett of 
the University of Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Semi-flexible cloth. 237 pp. List price, 30 cents; 
mailing price, 35 cents. 

This collection presents Browning’s poems in the order 
in which they would naturally appeal to one who has not 
read them. First are given poems of action and narra- 
tion: second, poems of places: third. love poems; and 
fourth. poems of character, inclnding those in which 
Browning's own temperament and attitude toward life 
are most clearly expressed. Nearly all the poems are 
from Browninge’s early period, 1835 to 1870. From 
Dramatic Lyries (1842) are taken “Cavalier Tunes,” 
“Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr,” “Incident of the 
French Camp.” “Count Gismond.” “Rudel to the Lady of 
Tripoli,” “My Last Duchess.” From Dramatic Lyries 
and Romances (1845): “How They Brought the Good 
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News from Ghent to Aix,” “The Boy and the Angel,” 
“Home Thoaghts from Abroad,” “The Englishman in 
Italy,” “Meeting at Night,” “Parting at Moruing,” “The 
Lost Mistress,” “Ihe Lost Leader,” “The Bishop Orders 
His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church.” From Men and 
Women (1855): “Childe Roland,’ “Up at a Villa, Down in 
the City,” “De Gustibus,” “My Star,” “A Serenade at 
the Villa,” “The Last Ride Together,” “By the Fireside,” 
“Misconceptions,” “Love in a Life,” “Life in a Love,” 
“Two in the Campagna,” “Evelyn Hope,” “In Three 
Days” “One Way of Love,” “One Word More,” “The 
Patriot,” “Andrea del Sarto,” “A Toccata of Galuppi’s.” 
“A Grammarian’s Funeral,” “Saul,” “The Guardian 
Angel.” From Dramatis Personae (1864); “Abt Vogler,” 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Prospice.” As examples of Brown- 
ing’s later and more intricate style are given “Herve 
Riel” (1871), “Pheidippides” (1879), “Never the Time and 
“Epilogue to 
Asolando” (1889). 


AN EXPRESS OF ’76. A chronicle of the town of York 
in the War of Independence. By Lindley Murray 
Hubbard. Illustrated by I. B. Beales. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 340 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is a romantic novel that is noteworthy for its at- 

mosphere of reality. In the story Mr. Hubbard has pre- 

sented a striking picture of the days of ’76, and the cam- 
paign in New York, the basis of the story purporting to 
be the journal of his great-grandfather, General Hub- 
bard, earlier known as Lieutenant Hubbard, the hero of 
the story. The reader is given intimate glimpses of 

Washington, Franklin, Burr, Hamilton, and Putnam, as 

well as several of the leaders on the British side. 


A FIRST BOOK OF PORTICS. For Colleges and Ad- 
vanced Schools. By Martha Hale Shackford, Ph. D., 
College. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 

0. 

There is an awakening among teachers of English to 
the fact that the classics will be more read and better 
read when students learn that metre and rhythm are as 
fascinating as a tane. The reading of a masterpiece for 
its analysis or for its thought does not create an appe- 
tite for good literature. This has been shown times out 
of number. Investigation has revealed again and again 
that but from five to ten per cent. of the high school 
graduates are readers of masterpieces after they leave 
school. It is further stated, though I know not ‘upon 
what authority, that there are as many readers of the 
classics among those who never went to the high school 
as there are among high school students who did not go 
to college. Be this as it may, there is a deep-seated 
conviction that there is too much teaching at literature, 
and too little relish given for masterpieces. Because of 
this conviction this book is most welcome. It will 
surely tend to the creation of an appetite wherever used. 
I know of no book that provides so much in so little 
space for high school work of any kind as is here fur- 
nished by Dr. Shackford. 


A HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMER- 
ICA. By Charles F. Thwing, president of Western 
Reserve University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 501 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This is the first adequate modern book on higher edu- 
cation in America that has appeared, and it is also 
President Thwing’s best work. It is good history, good 
literature, and good nrofessional reading. One always 
wonders at the amount of literary and studious work 
that President Thwing accomplishes, but when we real- 
ize that he has been at work on this history for a quar- 
ter of a century we understand how genuinely it has 


saturated his thinking, why it is more than a compila-- 


tion, more than a gotten-up book, more than an array 
of facts. It is a contribution to education which de- 
serves more than ordinary recognition, as it is a book 
that must always be consulted by every student of edu- 
eation henceforth. What others have done in a frag- 
mentary way President Thwing has done in a masterful 
manner. While it is primarily and chiefly a history of 
education, it is also a history, incidentally, of all that 
has been best in the making of the United States what 
it is to-day. Of course, Harvard University has first 
place historically, as indeed it has at every turn in the 
road. It is one of the cases in which a first thing has 
never lost its prestige. From time to time William and 
Mary, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Brown, 
and Dartmouth come upon the scene. Then come the col- 
leges developed by and because of the Revolutionary 
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War, the one the great national movement of which the 
educational feature of the ordinance of 1787 was a nota- 
ble example. After tracing the various influences that 
directed the foundations of all the early classes of col- 
leges, President Thwing studies higher in its sectional in- 
terests, after which he takes a statesmanship view of the 
‘situation through their course of study, financial situa- 
tions, relations to women, graduate opportunities, pro- 
fessional departments, libraries, and changing courses of 


Study. 


THE LADY OF THE DBOORATION, By Frances 
Little. New York: The Century Company. 236 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Fresh interest is being stimulated in this most win- 
ning of books, “The Lady of the Decoration,” by the rz- 
cent announcement that the letters making up the book 
were edited and prepared for publication by one of the 
best-known women novelists of the day. The book has 
been quite as successful abroad as in this country, run- 
ning into three editions within three weeks after its is- 
sue in England. It is a book of special interest to 
teachers—this story of how a plucky, fascinating little 
widow tried to find forgetfulness in a Japanese mission 
school; how she puf life and heart and color into the 
teaching of the little Japanese babies. The letters cover 
a space of four years, and their intimate revelation of 
the writer’s life will instantly convince the reader that 
they are actual letters written by an actual person suf- 
fering and striving under the stress of actual circum- 
stance. These fifty-one letters, with some slight omis- 
sions and elucidations, are printed as they were written 
to a near relation, who in turn showed them to one of 
the most popular novelists of the day. This lady was so 
deeply affected by the remarkable story they unfolded 
that she persuaded the writer to allow her to prepare 
them for publication. “The Lady of the Decoration” is 
the title bestowed by the Japanese children upon a 
young widow from Kentucky. The letters contain the 
story of her life from the time of her sudden resolve to 
break away from everything that recalis a bitter mar- 
riage, guilelessly entered into at the age of eighteen, and 
they disclose the battles of her soul after she has ac- 
ra pte a post as kindergarten teacher in a mission school 
n Japan. 


TANNHAUSER. The Wagner dramaretold in English 
verse by Oliver Huckel, author of “Parsifal” and 
“Lohengrin.” New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Printed in black and red from special type designs by 
the Merrymount Press. Illustrated. 80 pp. Cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents net; limp leather, $1.50 net. 

The many readers of Mr. Huckel’s poetic paraphrases 
of “Parsifal’ and “Lohengrin” will anticipate this com- 
panion Wagner book with pleasure. It is printed and 
bound in the same artistic style of its predecessors, 
while the literary quality of the poem itself easily sus- 
tains the author's reputation. Aside from the musical 
interest of this play, “Tannhauser” is worthy a place in 
every well-chosen library; and the present English poetic 
version is the first to fill the need adequately. 


LITTLE STORIES OF FRANCE. By Maude Barrows 
Dutton. New York: American Book Company. [Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 176 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Written specially for children from seven to fourteen 
years.of age. There is much of French history enshrined 
in these stories of Charlemagne, Joan of Arc, Henry of 
Navarre, Napoleon, etc. The author’s style is thor- 
oughly commendable, being clear and simple, and the 
principle of bright narration is well sustained. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Altogether New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom of 
1907."" San Francisco and New York: Paul Elder & Co. 

‘‘Heroes of European History ” By Louise Creighton. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Selections for Memorizing.”’ Arranged by Avery Warner Skinner. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals.” Ry M. H. Fitch. Price, 


$1.00 —— “The Positive Outcome of Philosophy.”” By Joseph Dietz- 
gen. Price, $1.00.—*Social and Philosophical Studies.” By Paul 
Lafarque. Price, 50 cents.——‘* What’s So and What Isn’t.”’ By John 


M. Work. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

“Through Scandinavia to Moscow.’’ By William Seymour Ed- 
wards Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke 

“Shaggyceat ’’ By Clarence Hawkes. Philadelphia: .George W. 
By G R ter. Price, 75 cents 

‘Englis rammar.”’ eorge R. Carpenter. Price, . 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Analytical Chemistry.” By John H. Long. Price, $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 2 

“Complete Works of William Shakes Edited by Wiliam 
Allan Neilson Price, $3.00.—‘The Book of Fables and Folk 
Stories."” By H. E, Scudder. Price, 50 cents, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 
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by the editor not later than Friday precedi 
date of issue. ~~ 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Portland. 

November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, BHastern 
Division, Pendleton. 

November 27-30: Educational confer- 
ence, Richmond, Va. Conference 
will include meetings of division 
superintendents, Co-operation Edu- 
cational Association, State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


November 30-December 1: Massachu- . 


setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30, December 1: Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Steu- 
benville. 

November 30, December 1 and 2: 
Social Education Congress, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

December 1-3: Southeastern Minne- 
sota Educational Association, 
Winona; W. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Politica] 
Science Association, American So- 
clological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

December 27, 28, 29: Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
December 26-28: Illinois State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 

December 26, 27, 28: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

December 26, 27,28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tie City. 

December 26-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 
Christmas,Week: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
Christmas Week: Associated Aca- 
demic ,Principals, Classical Teach- 
ers’ Association, Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals, Art Teach- 
ers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Con- 
ference, Science Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas Week: Washington Edu- 
cational Association, Bellingham. 
December 26, 27, 28: North Dakota 
State Educational Association, an- 

nual meeting. Fargo. 

December 26, 27, 28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 26, 27, 28: New Mexico 
Educational Association, Las Ve- 
gas. 

December 26-28:,Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Shawnee. 

December 26-29: The 
annual session of the 


Forty-fourth 
Minnesota 


Educational Association, Minne- 
apolis. 

December 27-29: Southern Eduea- 
tional Association, Montgomery, 
Ala, 


December 27, 28, 29: Idaho 
Teachers’ Association, Boise. 

April, 1907: Bastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW XNGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BATH. Pupils of the Morse high 


State 
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school have been known to commit all 
kinds of jokes since they have been 
in the new building presented to the 
city afew years ago at a .cost of 
nearly $100,000 by Charles W. Morse 
of New York, and they have been as 
varied as could be imagined. It has 
been the rule, however, to lay such 
jokes to the boys of the school, but 
this week a demure young lady per- 
petrated a trick which made any of 
those played by the boys look small 
in comparison. She had been study- 
ing ;zoology, and had been presented 
with a snake considerably over 
twelve inches in length. This she 
earried to school, wearing it as a 
band about her hair, and then during 
a sly moment placed it in Principal 
Cole’s desk. In an unseen moment 
the reptile made its escape from the 
desk. 


LEWISTON. Bates College will 
increase its endowment $150,000 this 
year. This means much to Bates as 
well as to President Chase. : 

The recent teachers’ convention in 
Lewiston may have important re- 
sults. During a speech made by 
State Superintendent Stetson the fol- 
lowing motion was made by him and 
carried: That the president appoint.a 
committee of eight swhose duty it 
shall be to inquire into the following 
matters, and report their findings to 
this association at its next meeting:— 

First--The time when the work in 
language is commenced in the com- 
mon schools, when it should be com- 
menced, and what results should be 
secured. 

Second—The same of mathematics. 

Third—The same of science. 

_ Fourth—The same of art. 
Fifth—The same of history. 
Sixth—What studies pursued in the 

common schools, in the judgment of 

adults, have been of greatest service 
to the persons expressing these opin- 
ions? 

Seventh—What subjects have been 
of least benefit? 

Eighth—What subjects would have 
been of service if instruction had been 
given in the same? . 

In the above the term “language 
includes writing, spelling, language 
lessons, and technical grammar. The 
term “mathematics” includes num- 
ber. arithmetic, and algebra. The 
term “science” includes geozraphy 
and nature study. The term “art 
includesi music, drawing, and penman- 
ship. The term “history” includes lo- 
eal. United States. and English his- 
torv. The president appointed the 
following committee on above: Su- 
perintendent Richards of Bar Harbor, 
Miss Cloudman of Bangor, Superin- 
tendent Randall of Rockland, Profes- 
sor Foster of Brunswick. Miss Mac- 
Donald of Machias. Miss Tliott cf 
Skowhegan. Miss Lincoln of Farm- 
ington, and Mrs. Nichols of Bristol. 
The members of the above committee 
are to make investigations in the snb- 
jects which correspond to the order in 
which their names are given. Super- 
intendent Stetson made the following 
important motion. which was carrie: 
“That the president be instructel to 
appoint a committee of five. whose 
duty it shall be to arrange for. the 
preparation of biographies of persens 
whose services as teachers in the nub- 
lie schools or other educational ‘nsti- 
tutions of the state entitle them to 
this recoenition.” The president an- 
pointed the following committee on 


biographies: W. W. Stetson, Prin ‘ipal 
Purineton. W. H. Brownson, Princi- 
pal Richardson, 


A. J. Roberts. Su- 
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perintendent Stetson also made the 
following motion: “That the president 
appoint a committee of three who 
shall report to the association; at its 
next meeting as to the advisability 
of biennial sessions of this associa- 
tion, provided that Kastern, Central, 
and Western associations are ,organ- 
ized and hold their meetings on alter- 
nate years.” The president appointed 
as committee on biennial sessions 
Superintendent Tilton of Bangor, Su- 
perintendent Bowman of Waterville, 
and Superintendent Lrownson of 
l’ortland. In speaking of the above 
Votes passed by the  conven- 
tion, Superintendent Stetson says: 
“The first is one of unusual 
importance and if carried into effect 
will prove of great advantage to the 
common schools. A committee of the 
association a year ago made the ablest 
report that has yet been issued on the 
salary question. It is hoped that the 
committee on the. investigation of our 
courses of study will prove equally 
efficient and helpful. The second vote 
is an attempt to do justice to those 
who have occupied conspicuous : posi- 
tions in the profession in the past. 
We have been remiss in this particu- 
lar. Some of the ablest men in the 
work have devoted their lives to the 
cause in the state and but little has 
been written or said which would in- 
dicate proper appreciation of their 
services. The third vote was passed 
because the organization has grown 
so large that it has been suevested 
the meetings be held alternately in 
Bangor and Portland. If this sug- 
gestion is acted upon it will be neces- 
sary to have district associations so 
that teachers in all sections of the 
state will be within a reasonable dis- 
tance of a biennial session of a larve 
association. The matter is in the 
hands of a committee and will be 
carefully considered and then thor- 
oughly discussed at the next meeting 
of the state association. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The sixtieth annual 
meeting of Norfolk County Te:ehers’ 
Association was -held in the Fora 
building November 2. Superintendent 
F. E. Parlin of Quinev 
Over a thousand teachers were in at- 
tendance. Addresses were ra'te by 
Dr. W. J. Tucker, president of Dart- 
mouth College; Benjamin C. Gregory, 
superintendent of schcols, Ctelsea; 
Charles McKenny. <A. M., president 
Wisconsin State normal school, Mil- 
waukee: Dr. Luther H. Gulick, diree- 
tor of physical training, New York; 
and Professor Florus A. RParbour, 
English department. Michigan Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Seldon A. Brown of Wel'es’ey: 
vice-presidents. Marshall Wentworth 
of Canton and Edgar PD. Varney of 
Milton: secretary, Ethel Rinn of Ded- 
ham; treasurer, Emerson Rice of 
Hyde Park: delegate to Massachu- 
setts Council of Edveit'on, Harold 
W. Loker of Needham. 

Principal William E. C. Rich and 
the Christopher Gibson school. over 
Which hé presides. were highly hon- 
ored by the Boston Herald on Sun- 
day. which gave a full page to a de- 
lightful story of “The Way Young 
Americans Learn to Love the lag 
Throuegh Daily Patriotie Exercises in 
the Christopher Gibson School.” 

The New England Associaton of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools bas 
elected Dr. Harlan P. Amen of Phil- 
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lips Exeter Academy as _ president; 
vice-presidents, William H. P. Faunce 
and Huber Gray Buehler; secretary 
and treasurer, Ray Greene Huling; 
executive committee, Caroline ‘ Haz- 
ard, Edwin H. Hall, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., Enoch C. ;Adams, and 
William Orr. 

WESTFUELD. Principal Clarence 
A. Brodeur invited the members of 
the Round Table of School Super- 
intendents to hold its meeting at 
the normal school, Westfield, No- 
vember 17. At 11 o’clock, in the li- 
brary, there was the greeting of 
friends, and at 11.30 an address was 
given on “A New View of Chemis- 
try,” by Professor Il.. B. Allyn. Din- 
ner was served in the new building, 
Dickinson hall. After dinner Profes- 
sor Will Monroe gave an address on 
“Some Lessons from  Europ2an 
Schools,” 

AMHERST. The state college, un- 
der President Butterfield, is already 
exhibiting energy and life which as- 
sure it great success. 

President George Harris of Am- 
herst College is spending the year in 
Europe. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association has for- 
mulated and adopted a platform of 
what it conceives to be the needs of 
the public schools of that state. The 
association declares in favor of a 
mandatory free text-book law. Of 
the 168 towns in the state 128 have 
already exercised the option of free 
text-books, and the association urges 
that the statute be made compulsory 
instead of optional. The platform 
calls for more effective professional 
supervision of the school system of 
Connecticut and believes that this su- 
pervision should be made mandatory. 
It recommends that legislation be 
enacted establishing a minimum edu- 
cational requirement for children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen. It favors the setting aside of 
one or more of the state normal] 
schools in which more advanced pro- 
fessional work could be cone than is 
now permitted or possible. With 
reference to the merit system the as- 
sociation proclaims this principle: 
“We believe in the professional irein- 
ing of teachers and in the promotion 
of teachers in pay and position upon 
the basis of merit and merit ouly. 
To this end the teacher's appointment 
and tenure of office should depend not 
on the whim of partisan polities, but 
on the wishes and judgment of the 
one responsible for the results of the 
teaching. This principie® should be 
emphasized among the people of the 
state and guarded by proper legisla- 
tion.” 

MERIDEN. Ratcliffe Hicks, who 
recently died in Interlaken Switzer- 
land, did not forget the Connecticut 
towns in which he once lived. Mis 
will.was probated in Tolland and the 
inventory of the estate exceeds $1,- 
000,000. To Brown University, 
where he matriculated, Mr. Hicks 
gave $10.000: the Tolland library, $10,- 
000: the Tolland Conzrezational 
church, $5,000, and the Meriden hos- 
pital, $5,000. One-fifth of the estate 
is to be kept in trust for twenty-one 
years and then the trustees are to, es- 
eablish the Hicks Technical Institute 
in Tolland. The object of this  be- 
quest is to teach the boys of Tolland 
county scientific. agriculture. 
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Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. What do you see? The flooring 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken ner splintered; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface, 

Moreover, you will find that the labor required 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. In addition .to 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. The floor treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing Collects and holds the 
dust, and saves the air from contamination—the 
danger from disease contagion caused by the dust 
thus being very much lessened. aN es 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold in 
barrels and cans of varying capacity 
by dealers generally. Three or four 
applications a year with patented 
Standard Oiler give best results. 

That you may be convinced of the 
merits of Standard Floor Dressing 
we will apply it to the floor of one 
schoolroom without charge. 

Testimonials and interesting re- 

orts from medical authorities on 

oors that have been treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing gladly furn- 
ished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have 
recently been published. Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. 


for children between the ages of four and six, and I earnestly hope that A 
STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - . - 
New York Boston 


Two NEW STORY BOOES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


By Carotyn S. Bairey and Ciara M. Lewis 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 
A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 
By Jane L. Hoxie 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: I know no equally simple, varied, and interesting collars of stories 
ERGARTEN 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 
Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular 


Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia © Atlanta San Francisco 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedage in America. It a to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK © GREATEST VARIETY BEST GRADE 
IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


by the Holden System for Preserving Books ”” 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MiLes C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


WEtK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 565.) 


sixty-one, or one vote more than the 
coveted two-thirds; but it is probab!e 
that Oklahoma, when its state ma- 
chinery is in working order, will send 
two Democrats to the Senate, and 
this will deprive the Republicans of 
their desired ratio. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUES- 
TION. 


The question of American rights in 
the Newfoundland fisheries has as- 
sumed a more acute phase by reason 
of the unexpected and as some regard 
it precipitate action of the premier 
of Newfoundland in ordering the ar- 
rest of American fishermen for vio- 
lating the Bait act. The action of 
Premier Bond, it appears, is based on 
the contention that the rights granted 
to American fishermen are  subordi- 
nate to the laws which govern the 
people of Newfoundland. But these 
rights are granted by a modus 
vivendi, or temporary treaty, be- 
tween England and the United 
States, and one of them is exemption 
from prosecution under this very 
Bait act. It is not clear how the co- 
lonial government can pursue its 
present policy without coming into 
direct collision with the imperial gov- 
ernment. Incidentally, an _ interna- 
tional issue of .considerable interest 
is raised. 


GENERAL SHAFTER. 


The death of Major-General Wil- 
liam R. Shafter. which occurred the 
other day, after a brief illness in- 
duced by exposure on election day in 
California, recalls his military career. 
General Shafter has been freely criti- 
cised for inefficiency in his command 
of the expedition to Cuba during the 
war with Spain, to which he was un- 
expectedly appointed: but the poor 
record which he made on that impor- 
tant service was in part due to the 
haste with which the expedition was 
got together and transported to Cuba 
and in part to,the general’s physical 
incapacity, his weight being such that 
he was with difficulty lifted on bis 
horse and could not take an active 
part personally .in the operations. 
But in his earlier career, in the Civil 
war, and in Indian fighting on the 
Mexican frontier and elsewhere he 
displayed great gallantry, and ‘won 
repeated promotions and medals. It 


was by a curious accident, by the 
way, that his first important promo- 
tion occurred. He had modestly ap- 
plied for the rank of lieutenant, but 
by a clerical error the commission 
was filled out as that of a lieutenant- 
colonel. This was in 1867. 


THE LAST REVOLUTIONARY 
WIDOW. 


The last widow of a Revolutionary 
soldier, and the last of her class on 
the pension rolls of the government 
has died. She was Mrs. Listher Sum- 
ner Damon of Rutland, .Vermont. 
Besides her pension from the govern- 
ment, she was voted #200 by the Ver- 
mont legislature two years ago as a 
contribution to her support, and va- 
rious chapters of the Daughters of 
the Revolution aided her. She was 
ninety-three years old, and she was 
only twenty-two years old when in 
1825 she was married to Noah J)a- 
mon, a veteran of the Revolution, 
who was then seventy-five years old. 
The hale old man lived for eighteen 
years after his marriage, but died in 
1853, at exactly tiie age at which his 
relict has now passed away. There 
are still several literal daughters of 
the Revolution borne upon the pen- 
sion rolls, but Mrs. Damon was the 
last widow. 


A GENERAL SCHOOL STRIKE. 


A novel form of the race and lan- 


guage question which has aroused so 
much bitter feeling in more than one 
country of Europe is the strike of 
the school children in Prussian Po- 
land against compulsory instruction 
in the German language. The use of 
German in the Polish schools is a 
part of the deliberate policy of Prus- 
sia for the Germanizing of the peo- 
ple, and it is resented accordingly, es- 
pecially since the attempt has been 
made to give religions instruction in 
the alien tongue. Fully fifty thou- 
sand Polish children flatly refuse to 
imbibe religious truths in the hated 
tongue; and they are abetted in their 
refusal not only by their parents but 
by the local priests. They are kept 
in after hours and in some instances 
they have been subjected to corporal 
punishment for their contumacy; but 
they show no signs of yielding, and 
the mutiny seems to be spreading. 


DIGGING UP HERCULANEUM. 


Announcement is made that the 
Italian government has given its 


sanction to the proposed excavation 
of Herculaneum, on condition that 
the participation of foreign countries 
in the gigantic and interesting enter- 
prise shall be limited to private con- 
tributions and that there shall be no 
foreign official interference. The plans 
which have been accepted are those 
of Professor Waldstein of Cambridge, 
who, by the way, is an American aud: 
has interested many Americans, 
among them President Roosevelt and 
J. Pierpont Morgan, in the under- 
taking. It is expected that highly 

vortint discoveries will result 
from the excavations, and among 
other things Professor Waldstein 
leoks for the recovery of the lost 
poems of Sappho. Pompeii was a 
commercial city, which had, no I'ter- 
ary trea ures, but a snele vil'a at 
Herculaneum has yielded not less 
than 1,700 papyri, besides numer- 
Jus and notable art treasures. The 
ancient city was a home of arts and 
letters and there seem to be good 
reasons for the sanguine hopes which 
are entertained. 


“THE OND WAY ” 


CHICAGO LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


AND POINTS BEYOND 


GEO. J CHARLTON, Assrencer Acenr 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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International Education, 


Tue SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
oF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


What promises to be an important 
movement in education was inaugu- 
rated in New ‘York on November 16. 
This movement had its inception in 
the report of the Douglas Commission 
on Industrial Education. 

Two meetings were held, one for 
discussion, adoption of a constitu- 
tion, and the election of officers; the 
other in the evening to listen to 
prominent speakers from different 
parts of the country who are inter- 
est2d in this cause. Both meetings 
were largely attended \and very en- 
thusiastic. The most of us were sur- 
prised at the afternoon meeting to 
find so many people there, such a va- 
riety of interests represented, and so 


many persons of prominence from 
widely separated parts of the coun- 
try. Jane Addams was there from 
Chicago, Senator Stout from Meno- 
monie, Wisconsin, Fred P. Fish, 
president American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, from Boston, 
James McAllister, president Drexel 
Institute, from Philadelphia, and 
many others as prominent and repre- 
sentative. The chairman of the 
meeting was James P. Harvey, direc- 
tor of manual training, New York 
city, and the secretary was C. R. 
Richards, professor of manual train- 
ing, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The points of particular in- 
terest in the constitution as adopted 
are as follows:—- 

“Objects—The objects of this soci- 
ety shall be to bring to public atten- 
tion the importance of industrial edu- 
eation as a factor in the industrial 
and educational development of 
the United States; to provide oppor- 
tunities for the study and discussion 
of the various phases of the problem; 
to make available the results ,of ex- 
perience in the field of industrial edu- 
eation both in this country and 
abroad and to promote the establish- 
ment of institutions for industrial 
training. . . . Membership—aAll _ per- 
sons interested in the subject of in- 
dustrial education shall be eligible 
to membership. Application for mem- 
bership shall be filed with the secre- 
tary. ... Members—All who pay 
annual dues of $2.00. .. . Meetings— 
The annual meeting of the society 
shall be held in the month of Novem- 
ber at such time and place as_ the 
executive committee shall decide. As 
at first presented, the object of the 
society was stated “to hring to pub- 
lic attention the importance of indus- 
trial education as a factor in the in- 
dustrial development of the United 
States.” This seemed to the writer 
a very unfortunate limiting of the 
scope of the work of the society, and 
with the help of Miss Jane Addams 
the insertion of the words “and edu- 
cational” was effected. This ten- 
dency to limit the scope of the work 
to trade and technical schools ap- 
peared again and again in both meet- 
ings. Such a limitation would seem 
extremely unfortunate, for certainly 
the cultural effects peculiar to indus- 
trial education were never so needed 
as they are to-day in our primary and 
grammar schools, in our high schools, 
and in our colleges. It seems prob- 
able that those of us who believe in 
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the value of industrial education be- 
cause of its character building possi- 
bilities will need to stand on guard 
lest it become commercialized. 

Both meetings were held in Coop- 
er’s union and no more fitting place 
could have been selected. At the 
evening meeting the great hall was 
filled with an intelligent, representa- 
tive, and appreciative ;jandience, The 
meeting was opened by Milton P. 
Higgins, president of the Norton 
Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, 
Mass., who nominated as chairman 
for the evening Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. The other speakers of the 
evening were Frank A. Vanderlip, 
vice-president of the National city 
bank, New York; Frederick P. Fish, 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Boston; Al- 
fred ,Moseley, London, England; and 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chi- 
cago. The addresses were effective 
and well received and we came away 
feeling that a good work had been 
undertaken, a,work whose possibili- 
ties only the future can unfold. 

W. A. Baldwin. 

Hyannis, Mass. 


Varieties. 
REASON FOR IT. 


Mother—‘Karl, aren’t you ashamed 
to sleep so late?’ 

Karl—“‘Very sorry, mother dear, 
but I dreamt I had lost my cap, and 
I was such a long time finding it.”— 
Meggendorfer Blatter. 


THE BRIM OF THE WORLD. 

“What's the horizon for, Willie?’ 

“Why—er—the horizon keeps the 
sea from sloppin’ over into the sky.” 
—Exchange. 


THIRSTY WEATHER. 
“You have had quite enough beer 
now, Karl.” 
“Quite right, my dear. Waiter, 
bring me the wine list.”—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


PRETTY FAR. 


“T understand Bjenks is a_ distant 
relative of old Goldrocks.” 


“Fes, 

“How distant?” 

“About $2,000,000.’ —Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


SLIGHTLY MIXED. 

Singleton—“What’s the matter, old 
man? You seem to have trouble on 
your mind.” 

Wedderly—“You’ve called the turn, 
My wife told me to order something 
downtown, and I’ll be hanged if I can 
remember whether it was a settee or 
a tea set.”—Chicago News. 


LESS RISKY. 


He—‘“Why do we do the meanest 
and most hateful things to those we 
love the best?” 

She—“‘I presume it is because no 


one else would stand it.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 
He—“No; I shall never marry 


until I meet a woman who is my di- 
rect opposite.” 

She—“But there are numbers of 
bright, intelligent girls about.”—Ally 


Sloper’s Half-Holiday. 


S73 


Very Low Rates via Nickel Plate 
Road. 


The lowest rates to all points in 
the West apply via this popular route, 
Tourist sleepers Boston to Chicago 
tri-weekly. For rates and informa- 
tion regarding any trip to the West, 
write L. P; Burgess, N. B. P. A., 206 
Old South building, Boston, Mass. 


44 + The American 
ot 
Guanajuato, Mexico, wants an appli- 
cation from an up-to-date male teacher 
to act as principal of the American 
school at the place, having at present 
an attendance of thirty pupils. Cli- 
mate healthy; living reasonable. Col- 
ony numbers three hundred and fifty. 
Address with references, stating age, 
experience, and salary expected, 


F. J. HOBSON, Secretary 
P. O. Box 42, Guanajuato, Gto , Mex.” 


GRAYCROFT 
A Sanitarium and Rest House 


For women, for the care of nervous pros- 
tration. 


Delightful surroundings. Homeopathic 
treatment. Liberal terms teachers and 
professionalwomen. - 

Address : GRAYCROFT 

342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 


$2.25 
NEW YORK 


JOY LINE 


‘Tripte Serv Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 


“ All the Way By Water.’ 
y, Thursday, S: at5 P.M 
‘uses Island Sound by daylight. 


From 


FALL RIVER 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
. Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m. 


Prem 
Every pam day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 


from So. Terminal Station at 5.08 p.m. 
Ask for Luformation. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND, CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. . BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


PISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CCE «SF 8 ND COLLEGE BU 
NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good untii close of seasonof 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 

Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


THE S C l E N C E DURSAMCN. H General, Technical, and Practical Educators 
Keéy is) it: Free registration in all depart- 
hi # ments. No position— No pay.’ 
ngRod Up: We have good vacancies in all 
departments. 


I... General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
III. Business Employment 


Correspondence invited. 


Send at once for Form B. 


Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOODWAR TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 


B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Altogether New Cynic’s Calendar of —— Paul Elder & Co., San Fran- 
Revised Wisdom, 1907 cisco and New York — 


Heroes of European History........+..-...... Creighton Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
Selections for Memorizing............... Skinner Silver, Burdett & Co., 
The Physical Basis of Minds and Morals.... Fitch Charles H. Kerr & Co. ;Chicago$1 m4 
The rositive Outcome of Philosophy.,.. Dietzgen 1.0 
Social and Philosophical Studies....... Lafarque ‘50 
Through Scandinavia to Moscow.........---+. Seymour The Robert Clarke Co., Cin. -—— 
COAL... Hawkes Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phil. —— 
English Grammar...........+ Carpenter The | Macmillan Co., JX. Y. 5 
Savage Childhood 3.50 


Analytical 


_ Blackiston’ s Son & Co. ‘Phil. 1,25 
Complete Works of William Shakespeare.... 


Lo 
Ne Ed.) ‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos. 3.00 


The Book of Fables and Folk Stories........ Scudder 50 
Afghamistam Hamilton Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. YX. 5.00 
Romantic Cities of Provence. .........+62.-++. Caird 3.75 
Davigon’s Practical Zoology.......-......+-++- Davison American Book Co., oF 1.00 
The Very Small Donnell Harper & Brothers, 1,25 
The Future of Wells 2.00 
Beastly Rhymes .... Johnson Thomas Crowell & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
The Settlement of Jamestown................. Smith —_— 
The Spirit of the Orient . Knox 
Confessions of Detective...................-.. Lewis A. S. Barnes & Co., 1.50 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBuURG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For 


UNIVE for Catalogues 


Price-List, ON, Pt 
PUBLISHING} Information, | STATE NORMAL, SCHOOL: ATER, 
| 


address the Principal, A.G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
For women only. Especial attention is 


qOMPANY@? New York. 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
N. EB. Dept. Bo Iston St., Room 411 
PAPA = 
SKIDDOO. 
Sir Lipton’s building Shamrock IV. 
To beat our yacht; but we 
Will make him think the yacht he’s 
built 
Is Shamrock XXIII. 
-—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Siac NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


~ Educational Institutions 


PPP 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, SALEM, Mass. 
GTATE NOF MORMAL L SCHOO), 
the Principal,” J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December Delineator is a 
typical Christmas number. It is suf- 
ficiently premature to assist Christ- 
mas-makers with its hints for Christ- 
mas gifts and holiday entertain nents, 
besides containing an jabundance of 
seasonable literature calculated to fit 
in from now until New Year’s day. 
Maud Ballington Booth contributes 
a most touching description of the 
work of :the Volunteers. Christmas 
stories for adults are “The Evergreen 
Tree,” by Marion Ames Taggart and 
“The Shoplifter at Satterthwaite’s,” 
by Wiliam Hamilton Osborne, and 
those for children, “The (Blue Ki- 
mono,” by Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
and “Betty Evolves a Christmas 
Idea,” by Elizabeth Preston Badger, 
But the crown of the Christmas liter- 
ature is Edwin Markham’s splendid 
poem, entitled “The Great Guest 
Comes.” It is illustrated in colors 
by J. C. Leyendecker. The serial 
stories, “Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther,” by the Countess von 
Arnhim, and “The Chauffeur and the 
Chaperon,” by the Williamsons, are 
continued, while Barry Pain’s “The 
Diary of a Baby” is concluded. Bs- 
says for every day are: “The Slavery 
of Superstition,” by Lilian Bell; 
“Eliminating Non-essentials,”’ by 
Lida Churchill, and “Pulling Together 
Through a Crisis,” by William George 
Jordan. David Belasco contributes 
a most interesting description of 
“Making the Play Seem Real.” The 
usual amount of space is devoted to 
up-to-date fashions in garments and 
millinery, and practical papers and 
departments for housekeepers. 


> 


LITERARY TOPSY TURVIBS. 


If Howells were Jack London 
And wrote of dogs and fights; 
If Tarkington were Riley, 
And tried poetic flights; 
If Twain were Mrs. Rorer, 
And wrote of grub and sooks— 
If all these changes happened 
Would people read more books? 


If Dunne were Mrs. Freeman, 
And Dooley an old maid; 
If Page were Owen Wister, 
And Cable were George Ade; 
If White were C. T. Brady, 
Now tell me this, gadzooks! 
If all these changes happened 
Would people read more books? 


Would Kipling lose his gripling 
If he were Henry James? 
If Conan Doyle were Phillpotts 
Who'd play detective games? 
If Conrad were Corelli 
Who'd write of ropes and hooks? 
If all these changes happened 
Would people read more books? 
—Denver Republican. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Holiday weeks demand shows of a 
somewhat different type from other 
weeks—such is the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the Keith management 
aS a result of their years of experi- 


ence. The programs must be of a} 
lighter character, with comedy and | 


“sight acts” predominating, for these 
are the acts the children like, and 
every week with a holiday in it is 
“Children’s Week” at Keith’s. The 
comedy acts on next week’s bill at 
Keith’s will include Sherman, De 
Forrest and company’s new travesty 
act, “A Jay Circus,” a very funny 


affair with a bucking mule as one of | 


the characters; Willard Simms and 
company in ‘Flinders’ Furnished 
Flat,” the drollest skit in vaudeville; 
Lew Sully, the quaint monologist 
with his jollyisms; Burke and Demp- 
sey, a pair of the brightest parodists 
of the day, and Will La Belle, a clever 
comedy juggler. Among the “sight 
acts” may be mentioned John and 
Louis Boller, in sensational feats in 
eycling; the Kremka brothers, Euro- 
pean equilibrists; Spessardy’s Bears, 
in many novel tricks, and Claude 
Frederick and his clever little trained 
pony, “Don.” The Royal Musical 
Five, versatile instrumentalists; 
Hamilton Hill, the baritone ballad- 
ist; Fitzgerald and ‘Trainor, ina 
bright singing and dancing specialty; 
Walter Daniels, character imperson- 
ator; Kitty Stevens, in various styles 
of dancing, and new pictures by the 
kinetograph will complete the bill. 
Arnold Daly and company,in the 
Bernard Shaw playlet, “How He 
Lied to Her Husband,” will be the 
headline feature for the week of De- 
cember 3. Mrs. Langtry’s engage- 


ment is for the weeks of December | 


10 and 17. 


A FANCY. 
With what “the Indian summer” 
means, 
You, reader, I'll acquaint. 
Squaw Nature's festival, when she 
Lays on her gaudiest paint. 


One night Paganini was going to 
the Paris opera house, where he was 
to astonish every one by playing on 
one string. Being late, he took a cab, 
and when he arrived at his destina- 
tion the cabby wanted ten francs. 
“What,” he exclaimed, “you are 
erazy, I have only had you five min- 
utes.” “I Know it is much,” said the 
other, “but for you who make a for- 
tune by playing on one string it must 
be ten franes.” ‘Well,“*said Paga- 
nini, handing him the right fare, 
“when you can make your cab go on 
one wheel come to me and I will give 
you ten franes.”—La Caricaturista. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCK. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency 3 East '4th 
St., New York. Estib. 1855. Writo for Circular F. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Ray Plan By Citizenand Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U. 8. 

Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
ated the subject. We will mail a copy of Mr. 
y’s Plans, containing the rules and sugges- 
tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 
CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1180 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kutsell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., an 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W-~ 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John's School; Richard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 


Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith KE. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station ; 
| Grace E. Curtis, Lilian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N. J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deue}l, Conneaut, O.; 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? Yuu can do it only through a recommendation. 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, W. RARDEEN, SYR‘*CUSE, N. V. 


TEACHERS» 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 
_ POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces to Colleges 
M EIG . TEACHERS AGEN cr Schools, and ies 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
p A oe department N iantrection; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. 

‘ Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 

| of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
_and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*c Y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Parrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu 
nities for aspiring 
’ teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Willisems Ave. 
Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market 8t. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rockery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stim: on Rk 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Mornes, Iowa. 


5 + We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’.| nescen . . 
Agency 


wM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORKIN EVERY PARTICULAR 
WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 


ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


SOME LEADING TEXT-BOOKS | 


FOR THE GRADES 


Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children 

Fiske’s History of the United States....... 1.00 
Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets......  .50 
Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer...............  .40 
Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths...... rs | | 
Holbrook’s Northland Heroes............-.  .35 
Johnston and Spencer’s Ireland’s Story... 1.10 
Riverside Graded Song Book. Two Parts, 

Riverside Literature Series................15c¢ up 
Tappan’s American Hero Stories........... .55 
Tappan’s England’s Story...........- 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story..........---. .65 
Cooley’s Language Lessons from Litera- 

ture. BooklI., 45c., Book II............ .65 
Webster’s Elements of English Grammar. .50 
Webster’s Elementary Composition.......  .65 
Webster’s Elements of Grammar and Com- 

Webster-Cooley Two Book Course in Lan- 

guage, Grammar and Composition. 

Book I., 45C., Book 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL ARTS COLOR BOX 


Containing Six Toned Colors and Charcoal Gray 
For Use in 


HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ALSO 


THE MUNSELL CRAYONS 
Enamel Cards, Balls, and Spheres 


for teaching 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


Manufactured only by 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


[INCORPORATED] 


82 & 84 Washington St. 


216 & 218 Clarendon St. BOSTON 


COLOR AND CRAYON FACTORIES, MALDEN, MASS. 


Send for School Arts Booklet and Crayon Circular 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


—orR— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


**T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’—U. 8. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
ELioT, HARVARD. 


‘*T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF Va. 


** | have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.”’-— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL, 


**It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’—SurERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD 


*T wish it mizht fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


book is evidently one of unusual interest.”,— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. oF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SuPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


“ Pupils likeit because it deals with the greatest force of modern 


times; they instinctively iike anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75e per copy, according to the binding. 
Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 
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